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ISTORY, as it is taught in schools, or at any rate as it 
used to be taught, is chiefly a matter of battles and 
ministries. Perhaps it is imagined by schoolmasters that 

these are the only aspects of history which can interest the young, 
who are supposed to be able to assimilate military technicalities 
more easily than the simplest outlines of the progress of human 
thought. In general education the history of the arts is regarded 


as being of comparatively little importance; and of all the arts 
the one which is the most neglected is, needless to say, the art of 
music. At a more advanced stage of education people are ex- 
pected to have some knowledge of at least the names if not of the 
actual works of the great English poets of the past. A few may 
have some sketchy ideas on the subject of architecture or paint- 
ing; but even amongst persons who profess to be genuinely culti- 
vated it is rare to find any knowledge of our own great musicians. 
It is not expected. The music of the past is, or was until yery 
recently, a matter only for a few eccentric antiquaries, and the 
professional musician was certainly the last person whom one 
would expect to take the slightest interest in so useless a subject. 

But even if the general reader wishes to form some idea of 
the part which music has played in expressing the inner feelings 
of humanity throughout succeeding generations, he will find it 
curiously difficult to bring music into relation with other aspects 
of human activity, intellectual or political. The history of music 
has too often been written as a series of biographies of individual 
musicians, which, however interesting they may be as studies of 
personality, cannot give a satisfactory survey of the history of the 
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art itself. There are other books which devote themselves mainly 
to the history of musical technique. This is valuable to the musi- 
cian, but often makes difficult reading for the untrained inquirer. 
It is only at rare moments in the course of a limited number of 
books dealing with the subject that we find any attempt to inter- 
pret the history of music in relation to the other arts or to the 
general history of mankind. 

The history of music, if we could only be sure that we knew 
how to interpret it rightly, ought to be one of the most delicate 
and sensitive records conceivable of the progress of the human 
race. Anthropologists tell us that no primitive race has yet been 
found which does not make music, however backward it may be 
in other respects. Whether speech or song was the first to be 
evolved is still a matter of controversy. We know at any rate 
that during the whole range of time covered by what we generally 
call history, man has pursued music as an art, and even when the 
actual records of that art are so scanty as to be hardly intelligible 
to the musician of to-day, there is abundant evidence from liter- 
ature, or from other arts, that music was recognized as something 
of extraordinary spiritual power and influence. It has often been 
said that music is the youngest of the arts. This is certainly 
quite untrue. When people maintain that music did not begin 
until the days of Palestrina or Beethoven or Stravinsky, they 
merely mean that they have no knowledge of the music of an 
earlier date and are unable to understand its language when they 
are actually confronted with it. 

It is often argued that music must have developed much 
later than the other arts because, whereas anybody can at once 
recognize the beauty and significance of Greek sculpture, Greek 
music hardly sounds like music at all to our ears. But we must 
remember, first of all, that next to nothing in the way of actual 
Greek music has come down to us, whilst in architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting there is an abundance of material representing 
various periods of Greek civilization. It must be remembered 
also that music, when it has been preserved at all, is preserved 
under very different conditions from those which affect the other 
arts. A piece of paper on which musical notes have been written 
is not in itself a piece of music, in the sense that a wooden board 
covered with paint may be a work of pictorial art. Even a work 
of musical art belonging so nearly to our own time as, say, a 
sonata of Beethoven is not completely realized in the written or 
printed page. The printed page requires performance on the 
instrument for which it was designed; and we know well that it 
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requires not only performance but also what we call “‘interpreta- 
tion.” And when we say that a piece of music requires “‘inter- 
pretation,” what we mean is that the written signs do not really 
represent everything that the creator of the work conceived; they 
represent merely the minimum of signs necessary to convey his 
meaning to performers who could be assumed to share with the 
composer the great bulk of musical experience and knowledge 
common to all his environment. As we go further back into the 
history of music, we find composers writing down less and less in 
the way of notes and signs. It is only partially true to say that 
music has become steadily more complicated in the course of 
centuries; we have to bear in mind that the enormous output of 
printed music in our own day is a thing of very recent growth, 
due to modern mechanical facilities for reproduction and to 
modern mechanical facilities for transport and trade development. 
There is no artistic reason why a piece of music should be repro- 
duced any number of times either in notation or in performance; 
we do not expect a painter or sculptor to create each one of his 
works in a simultaneous edition of a thousand copies or more. 
The natural method of the musician is to create a work of music 
once and with his own hands, like the sculptor; when he requires 
the assistance of others to perform his work, he may teach it to 
them orally. If he writes their parts down, he will naturally 
write only the absolute minimum necessary to ensure correct 
performance. The recording of music thus presents analogies 
with that of poetry and drama rather than with the material 
presentations of other arts. We often find ourselves confronted 
with music of the past of which we may say that we can make 
out the letters, but not the sense; or we may be able to make out 
the sense to some extent, but we do not know exactly how the 
words ought to be pronounced. 

The habit of reading books silently is so universal in these 
days that it has seriously affected people’s critical sense as regards 
poetry. We are easily tempted to imagine that as long as we 
understand the meaning of the words we have grasped the sig- 
nificance of a poem. Many people are even willing to believe 
that poetry can be read in a translation from a foreign language. 
But the musician cannot forget that sound is an essential factor 
in poetry. To the musician poetry does not exist until it is 
spoken aloud, any more than music exists until it is performed, 
although he may have trained his‘ imagination sufficiently to 
form a fairly accurate conception, as he reads a score in silence, 
of what the actual sound ought to be. There are musicians who 
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say that they prefer reading the score of a Beethoven symphony 
in silence at home to going out to a concert-hall and listening 
to an unsatisfactory interpretation, just as there are literary 
people who will say that they cannot bear to see Shakespeare 
acted; but criticism of this type, in so far as it represents anything 
more than mere laziness and enjoyment of a comfortable arm- 
chair by the fire, is merely criticism of contemporary performers. 

It is necessary to draw attention to this hopelessly incomplete 
way of enjoying either poetry or music, because most people, even 
those who are conscious of acute artistic enjoyment, content 
themselves and are obliged to content themselves with incomplete 
enjoyment and, ndeed, with very distorted understanding of all 
works of art of whatever kind that belong to the past. Archi- 
tecture is often spoken of as the “mistress art” and there may be 
scientific reasons for giving it this title; but to most people archi- 
tecture owes its appearance of authority largely to the fact that 
it is carried out in materials that endure the ravages of time 
more successfully than those of the other arts. To erect a build- 
ing is so costly and laborious a business that we put up with many 
buildings which we should be only too glad to destroy if we could 
erect new ones in their place as easily as we could tear up the score 
of an old sonata and write a new one. We put up with the old 
buildings, we become inured to them, we even begin to love them 
for the sake of their associations; and the moment we allow asso- 
ciations to affect our judgment of a work of art, honest criticism 
is corrupted. The charm of association even leads us to set a 
positive value upon signs of decay. With regard to sculpture and 
painting the general tendency is to judge them according to the 
success with which they reproduce the familiar forms of nature. 
Art-criticism at the present day maintains that this is far from 
being the true function of the painter or sculptor. It is not for 
the musician to enter into this controversy; what is evident is that 
the average lover of the arts finds in the realistic representation 
of natural objects a general principle common to practically all 
artistic periods which enables him easily to put himself into 
esthetic contact with them. The average man, in fact, when he 
contemplates the past, wants to feel that he has something in 
common with his ancestors. He looks for similarity and not for 
difference. 

It is here that music shows itself less accessible to under- 
standing than the other arts. The further we penetrate into the 
music of the past, the more we are conscious of differences rather 
than of similarities of style. Yet along with these bewildering 
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differences of style, differences which often seem even deeper than 
those which we find in the poetry of different epochs, we find in 
the literary records of the past constant evidence that music 
exerted in those days an influence on the emotions of its hearers 
which differs from that experienced in our own day only in the 
fact that it seems to become more and more powerful and profound 
the further we go back into remoter ages. If, therefore, the 
music of the past at times seems unintelligible to us, it is not 
necessarily the fault of those who designed it, but more probably 
our own; we must endeavour to learn its peculiar language, as we 
set ourselves to learn medieval English or ancient Greek. That 
music should in the course of its history have been so susceptible 
to constant change is due in part to its close association with 
speech and therefore with poetry. Both poetry and music are in 
fact the subtlest recording instruments of human feeling, and 
music is indeed the subtler of the two, because it is not limited, 
as poetry inevitably is, by being fettered to the language of every- 
day trivialities. 

Historians of culture, and even historians of music, have often 
suggested that when any notable movement affects the arts in 
general, music is always the last of the arts to show the influence 
of the new ideas. From a musician’s point of view there is not 
‘the least ground for such an assumption. There is no reason why 
the new ideas should not have been expressed in terms of music 
even before they were expressed in terms of the other arts. The 
conventional view arises simply from the difficulty which ordinary 
people find in understanding anything which is not expressed in 
plain prose. Since music cannot be translated into words, the 
historians tend to suppose that an artistic movement did not 
begin to exist until it had been definitely recognized, given a 
name and recorded. After that the musicians are supposed to 
become aware of it; and by that time the movement is generally 
over and done with. 

One of the most absurd errors that historians have made in 
attempting to bring music and the other arts into line, is the often 
repeated doctrine that Palestrina represents in music the culmi- 
nation of the Gothic period in architecture, the perfect expression 
of the “ages of faith,” and that the musical equivalent of the 
Renaissance is to be sought in the experiments of that Florentine 
group of poets and composers which resulted in the establishment 
of what we now call opera about the year 1600. A historian of . 
the future might equally well suppose that the days in which we 
are now living saw the birth of the Romantic movement in English 
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music and draw a comparison between Byron and Elgar, Delius 
and Wordsworth. Is it conceivable that a composer whose work 
was immediately associated with the Sistine Chapel a generation 
after Michael Angelo had completed its decoration, could be 
unaware of all that was meant by the Renaissance, even though 
he was deliberately infusing a certain archaistic tinge into his 
compositions? Palestrina is not the child of the “ages of faith,” 
whenever they may have been, but the child of the Counter- 
Reformation, the age of Ignatius Loyola, Tasso and the begin- 
nings of baroque architecture. He is hardly even to be regarded 
as a product of the Renaissance. Still less is the music of Peri 
and Monteverdi to be regarded as that of the early Renaissance, 
for all that they were setting out to discover a modern equivalent 
for the dramatic declamation of the ancient Greeks. 

What the historians seldom give us, is a picture of the part 
which music has played in general life at different periods. There 
are various moments in history when we know little or nothing 
about the actual pieces of music which were composed and per- 
formed, but it may be of great importance to us to know the 
circumstances under which performances of music took place. 
There are other times when we have a great profusion of actual 
music, but we have very uncertain knowledge of who the people 
were who sang and played it, whether they were professional 
musicians or amateurs, for instance, to what class of society they 
belonged and what was the place which music occupied in their 
daily life. 

If we go back to the earliest days we shall find that music 
was almost invariably associated with religion. Anthropologists 
tell us that the oldest music of primitive races is ritual music. 
Music has always been connected with witchcraft and magic, as we 
are told by the etymology of such words as “charm” and “incanta- 
tion.”” It was supposed to have the power of putting mankind into 
contact with the world of the unseen. Even nowadays it is said 
to be a common practice to sing hymns at spiritualistic séances. 

About the music of the ancient Greeks much has been written, 
but very little is clearly understood. People who are interested 
in Greek literature and in the architecture and sculpture of Greece 
often ask why it is that Greek music means practically nothing 
to us in spite of the enormous ethical importance attached to it 
by such writers as Plato. The chief reason is, as I have said, 
that of actual Greek compositions recorded in musical notation 
we possess only the scantiest fragments. It is also a curious fact, 
pointed out by Sir Henry Hadow, that Greek literature does not 
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contain a single word of what we can really regard as musical 
criticism—that is, of esthetic judgments on music as a work of 
art. It seems to have been almost entirely a matter of religion 
and morals. It was impossible for the Greeks to conceive of 
music apart from poetry, and the result is that, as far as we can 
gather, the Greeks did not very clearly distinguish music and 
poetry as separate things; so that we may find in their poetry, as 
Walter Headlam explained, many of the constructive principles 
which we nowadays should consider to be more appropriate to 
the art of music. The Greeks had no knowledge of what we call 
harmony—the word often translated as “harmony” in Plato and 
others means something more like “‘scale’”—and therefore rhythm, 
in an extremely complicated elaboration, was perhaps the most 
important emotional factor in their music. It surprises us to find 
that philosophers had a profound fear of the dangerous moral 
influences of the wrong sort of music; this becomes more intel- 
ligible when we bear in mind, as Professor Hermann Abert has 
suggested, that the Greeks were a Southern people, on whose 
temperaments the purely physical experience of music, especially 
of singing, would be far more direct and far more powerful than 
it is upon people like ourselves whose Northern temperament has 
in the course of centuries developed a more consciously intel- 
lectual attitude towards the art. 

In the early Middle Ages we find a new type of music develop- 
ing under the protection of the Christian Church. Undoubtedly 
there must have existed another music which was purely secular, 
but it was not written down and we know nothing of it. It was 
a long time before even the religious music was written down in a 
notation systematic enough to form the basis of that which we 
use now. The origins of that religious music of the Western 
Church are difficult to trace; some of it came from the Jews, 
some from the Greeks. But it is highly probable, in spite of all 
ecclesiastical opinion to the contrary, that it absorbed at different 
times a certain amount of the popular secular music of its day, 
however disreputable its associations may have been. The sub- 
sequent history of music shows us beyond any doubt that the 
Church has constantly drawn upon musical sources anything but 
ecclesiastical in character. If religious teachers from Luther to 
our own times, Protestant and Catholic alike, have perpetually 
taken the songs of the streets and set them to religious words in 
order to edify the simple, it seems only reasonable to imagine 
that the early Christians in Rome and elsewhere may very prob- 
ably have done the same thing. 
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The earliest crude attempts at harmony date back to the 
ninth century. Such examples as have come down to us seem 
very ridiculous in comparison with the architectural monuments 
of those days; but we must remember that these early attempts at 
two-part singing were for the most part extemporary. Later on 
they were written down, and the more elaborate they are the less 
attractive they appear to us now at first sight. One voice sings 
a plainsong in notes of interminable length whilst another sings 
against it a jigging counterpoint that is difficult to interpret as 
the music of devotion. It is no use approaching it in that spirit 
of hushed seemliness with which modern choirs prepare to sing a 
Mass of Palestrina. We must remember that the “ages of faith” 
which built the great cathedrals also carved and drew the most 
surprisingly human grotesques. It was not without reason that 
the Church always regarded music and especially musicians with 
a suspicious eye. Her attitude towards it was not unlike that of 
the General in Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s poem :— 


The General thinks 

That music is more dangerous 
—And subversive of discipline 
Than painting— 


The General disapproves of Art, 
—But it makes him positively nervous 
To hear music. 


The first step was singing in two parts—the realization that 
two voices could sing two different melodies at the same time and 
produce an agreeable and interesting effect. The next step was 
the combination of three voices, which led to new discoveries. 
Something like a definite sense of harmony began, and of harmony 
based on principles of rhythm. People began making what we 
should now call quodlibets—that is, three tunes which already 
existed separately were sung simultaneously and made to fit some- 
how, so that there should be agreeable concord on the chief 
accents, if nowhere else. When one voice sang a Latin hymn, 
the second a French secular song and the bass an ecclesiastical 
plainsong chopped up into a recurring rhythmical figure, it was no 
wonder that some pious souls were shocked. 

The views of the Fathers of the Church on music have often 
been quoted—I need not repeat the well-known passage from St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. St. Basil (4th century) compares the 
use of singing in religion to the physicians’ practice of disguising 
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a bitter medicine with honey—music is the jam in which we are 
to gulp down the powder of doctrine. Whereas Plotinus had 
regarded music as a thing in itself good and the experience of it 
one of the most important steps on the way to the highest, the 
Christian Fathers could only tolerate music in so far as sacred 
music was separated from secular and became the humble hand- 
maid of the Church. But music was in the Middle Ages, just as 
it always has been ever since, a force which the Church was 
powerless to control. The early Fathers set a value on music in 
psalmody, because they found that music helped to produce the 
compunctio cordis, the spirit of self-abasement and penitence. 
Music, in fact, had on the early Christians the same effect that 
we can often observe nowadays among people who are susceptible 
to music but not very definitely “musical” —it worked upon their 
nerves and induced a state of sentimentality, as it did in Shake- 
speare’s Jessica (“I am never merry when I hear sweet music’’), 
which could easily be converted by the rhetoric of an adroit 
preacher into a state of repentance. Hymnody, on the other 
hand, which was a later development of ritual, was a concession 
to the people’s natural instinct towards singing for the pleasure of 
making music. 

Throughout the later Middle Ages we can watch music devel- 
oping as an independent art, striving perpetually to break away 
from the fetters of the Church. The music of the Mass was 
constantly built upon secular themes, on the folk-songs of the 
people; and in many cases the actual secular words of the folk- 
song were sung by one of the voices at the same time as the others 
were singing the Latin words of the liturgy. This practice was 
pursued in all countries, and even in the music-books of the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome there are unmistakable examples of it up 
to the middle of the 16th century. The Council of Trent at- 
tempted to bring about a reform, but the practice still went on, 
if in a less conspicuous way. Palestrina was held up as an exam- 
ple at the time, and his works were regarded as a model of what 
sacred music ought to be for centuries afterwards; but it must be 
realized that Palestrina’s church style, compared with the secular 
music of his contemporaries, is deliberately archaistic, though it 
very ingeniously adopts enough of the then*modern technique of 
composition to make it sensuously attractive in sound. 

Many writers on the history of music have suggested that 
the general movement which we call the Renaissance did not 
make itself felt in music until quite the end of the 16th century. 
This, as I have already said, is absurd. There is abundant 
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evidence to show that the period of the Renaissance in other arts— 
the latter half of the 15th century and the first decades of the 
16th—was marked by a passionate enthusiasm for music; and it 
is ridiculous to suppose that the musicians had no understanding 
of the poems which they set to music. Historians have been 
partly led astray, no doubt, by the fact that the composers whose 
works were being sung in Renaissance Italy were very few of them 
Italians; Italy at that time was entirely dominated by the Nether- 
landers, as far as music was concerned. But they lived in Italy 
and they set Italian poetry to music. And it is interesting to note 
that even before those political events had taken place which are 
accepted as the definite beginnings of the Renaissance, a moment 
had arrived in music which marked a new stage in the artistic 
consciousness of composers. It was an Englishman, John Dun- 
stable, who initiated the new style; it was carried on by his pupil 
Dufay and reached its height in the works of Josquin des Prés. 
These men discovered the art of giving a piece of music organic 
plan and thematic unity by the use of what is called “imitation” — 
the device by which a first voice is followed by others entering 
successively singing the same melody, or a fragment of it at 
different times and in different regions of the scale. The strict 
device of “canon,” in which the imitation is carried through 
accurately from beginning to end, had already been known in 
England as far back as about 1260, the date accepted by all 
scholars for the well-known “Sumer is a cumen in.” ‘The Nether- 
landers eventually developed these devices to a degree of ingenu- 
ity which was more mechanical than artistic; this was a temporary 
aberration. The fragmentary but systematic imitation was in 
reality far more important as a contribution to the art of musical 
composition, for from that developed the principle of fugue, 
which we see at its highest development in Bach. Fugue, more- 
over, did not end with Bach; it is one of the most vital principles 
of music to-day, and will probably continue as a constructive 
principle for many generations yet to come. And this system of 
imitation led not only to fugue, but to the principle of thematic 
development, the principle which dominates the works of Beet- 
hoven and of Wagner. Lastly, and this is perhaps the most 
important result of all, it showed composers and musicians gener- 
ally that a piece of music could have and ought to have a sense of 
organic form and unity. It meant the definite acceptance, 
whether consciously or subconsciously, of the principle that a 
piece of music could be a complete work of art in itself, indepen- 
dently of the words to which it was set, dependent upon its own 
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laws of purely musical logic. It made music an even greater 
danger to the Church than before. Music was dangerous in 
earlier days from the merely sensuous appeal of its sounds, espec- 
ially those of the human voice. The development of instrumental 
music, with its resulting elaboration of rhythm, brought a new 
power of nervous excitement. The invention of the principle of 
imitation and fugue supplied the greatest danger of all, the appeal 
to intellect, and the appeal to intellect in a language of its own 
against which argument in words was powerless. That, I think, 
is the real ““Renaissance of Music.” 

The new developments in music, and the changing position 
of music as a factor in human life and progress, were naturally 
helped on to an enormous extent by the art of printing. Just as 
printing must have brought about an enormous increase in the 
number of persons who could read and who made a habit of 
reading, so music-printing must have enormously increased the 
number of people who could read music. The output of secular 
vocal music from the printing presses of Italy and other countries 
was gigantic towards the end of the 16th century, and it shows us 
that there must have been a great development of musical interest 
in what we may call the cultured classes. It is the dawn of the 
day of the amateur in music, and of the highly cultivated amateur. 
It is in England again that the cultivated amateur, in the days 
of the madrigals, becomes most conspicuous. In Italy, where 
there were a number of small courts, there was more professional- 
ism. We note a curious difference between the two countries in 
the matter of madrigals; with almost all the English composers 
one feels that their madrigals were written primarily for the 
pleasure of those who sang them. It is a frequent comment in 
these days of the madrigal revival that madrigals are much more 
interesting to sing than to hear. In Italy the madrigals which 
are contemporary with these of the English school are much more 
obviously composed for the pleasure of an audience; they were 
used, as we know, not so much for domestic entertainment as for 
ceremonial and pageantry. 

They lead us on to the great achievement of the early 17th 
century, the creation of Opera and the association of music with 
the theatre. The Church struggles on as best it can, at one 
moment insisting on an archaic style for religious music, at another 
doing its best to exploit new fashions in its own interests. It was 
about 1740 that Pope Benedict XIV ordered that the Sacrament 
was to be kept in a side chapel instead of at the high altar, because 
when the singers and players in the western gallery struck up 
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their music the congregation could not be restrained from turning 
round to listen to them. 

The 18th century was an age of small courts, all trying to 
emulate as best they could the glories of Versailles. Each had its 
Italian opera troupe and its crowd of musicians, some Italian, 
some natives of the country. Germany was overrun with Italian 
musicians, just as Italy had been overrun with Netherlanders two 
centuries before. Music had long ceased to be the servant of the 
Church, but it had become the servant of an aristocracy. The 
18th century is the great age of patronage in music. But the men 
of genius naturally chafed against patronage, and Mozart is the 
last of the musical flunkeys and the first who had a vision— 
though he barely lived to see it—of an age of artistic freedom. 
That freedom came with Beethoven. The French Revolution set 
certain forces at liberty, but they had been gathering strength for 
many years before. John Sebastian Bach had insisted on his 
artistic freedom, but it was at the cost of worldly success; he was 
hardly known outside his own circle of friends and had practically 
no influence upon later musicians until Mendelssohn unearthed 
the ““Matthew-Passion” in 1829. Handel certainly went his own 
way; but then Handel lived in England, the country from which 
came most of the subversive doctrines which gradually infected 
the Continent until the great eruption took place during the last 
years of the century. And Gluck, too, points the way, if clumsily, 
towards revolution, towards the right of the musician to make 
the music he likes himself, not that which his patron condescends 
to approve. He, too, dated his change of style from some in- 
fluence which came over him during his visit to England. 

With Beethoven the revolution is complete. He is a child of 
the new age, accepting the generosity of princely patrons as his 
right with no sense of humility. He knew that as a musician he 
-was not the servant of an Emperor but the spiritual leader of 
humanity. From our present day we can look back and survey 
the music of the nineteenth century as a whole. We can see in 
it the same qualities that we see in other fields; we note above all 
its high ethical endeavour, its profound sense of spiritual respon- 
sibility. And we note that the great names in the music of the 
19th century—Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, Brahms, and in a 
more restricted sphere, Hubert Parry—were all of them men who 
entirely refused to accept any theological authority in matters of 
religious belief. 

The twentieth century brought certain inevitable reactions. 
Aspiration—that one word sums up all the art of the 19th century— 
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had ceased to be an active uplifting force and was becoming 
merely the support of a new orthodox convention. There had 
been an excess of moral energy in art to the detriment of real 
artistic creation. The new generation, in music as in everything 
else, has had to demolish and clear the ground for new forms of 
expression. We see the old pompous buildings come crashing 
down, but we ought not to waste too many regrets upon them. 
The music of the present day, like much of the pictorial and 
literary art, may seem unduly frivolous and cynical, but laughter, 
even when mixed with bitterness, is the eternal defence against 
the rhetoric of insincerity, especially of that self-deceiving insin- 
cerity which almost believes itself sincere. It is for music to 
take the lead again; its function is not to follow in the wake of 
literary movements, but to inspire them. We can see in much 
modern poetry how inevitably it has been influenced by music. 
And it is because of this power of music to anticipate the other 
arts that it is urgently important for all of us who are at all 
musical to strain every effort to understand the music of our own 
day. It is difficult, as it has always been difficult, to do this. 
People are only too much inclined to take music as a relaxation, 
and they, therefore, prefer the music which they have heard before, 
the music which awakens familiar associations, to the music which 
is new and demands a conscious effort of will and intellect to follow 
it and grasp its significance. But the effort must be made, and 
those who are willing to make it can feel certain of their reward. 
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PALESTRINA 
By LEO P. MANZETTI 
Wer true art, which of its nature is immortal, never 


to resurrect from its ashes, its loss would be incommen- 
surable. 

Over a century ago, when modern buildings ceased to display 
any originality of artistic forms, people naturally turned to the 
architecture of former ages for ideas and beauty of expression, and 
the Gothic was revived. 

Over half a century ago, when it was finally considered 

anomalous for the Church to vie with the world and entertain 
audiences with the same style of music, the Chant of St. Gregory 
and the vocal polyphony of the Old Masters also arose from their 
urns. It happened that musicians had somewhat reéstimated 
their philosophies concerning the monodic music of the Middle 
Ages and the polyphonic art of the Renaissance. They brought 
back these ancient forms to the attention of the musical world 
and it was found that, taken as terms of comparison with modern 
music, they stood out as marvellous and unparalleled expressions 
of the art of sounds from both a religious and artistic point of 
view. 
It is true, the Sistine or Pontifical Chapel, with its famous 
choir, ever kept intact, if not always in the best style, the tradi- 
tion of both forms of music, nevertheless the Church at large, 
even in Rome, wandered far from its guiding example and influ- 
ence. Even now, some twenty-five years after the publication of 
such a legal document as the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X on 
Church music, their revival is circumscribed within the limits of 
a few model parish choirs and, strange to say, of some secular 
musical organizations. It is unfortunately extraneous as yet to 
the general movement intended for the whole Church. 

In 1904 there was celebrated in Rome the thirteenth cen- 
tenary of the death of St. Gregory. The year before last saw the 
commemoration, in his own town, of the fourth centenary of the 
birth of the greatest exponent of vocal polyphony. The latter is 
superior to all artists who have bent their genius to the art and 
science of putting together musical sounds either for the recreation 
of the human intellect, for sheer love of the beautiful or for the 
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enhancement of divine worship. His art is as yet unexcelled, and 
such an opinion is borne out not only by his contemporaries, who 
styled him the Prince of Music, but by historians and well-read 
modern musicians. I am concerned here with this great musician 
and honorable son of the Church, Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina. 


* * 
* 


Giovanni Pierluigi was born in Palestrina, the ancient Pre- 
neste of the Romans, a small town some twenty-four miles from 
the Eternal City, the name of which he was to make known to 
the whole world. His family name was Pierluigi, but he was and 
still is known by the name of his birthplace. In the ages of faith 
family names were of but clanish or tribal interest and men would 
be called mostly by their baptismal name, the most cherished of 
all as representing their spiritual birth. However, when living 
outside their native town, the name of the birthplace was com- 
monly used as more indicative of the individual. 

We do not know the exact date of Palestrina’s birth, although 
we know that he died on February 2nd, 1594, at the age of 68 
years. His birthday, therefore, must be looked for between Feb- 
ruary, 1525, and February, 1526. His mother, Palma, died in 1536, 
and in 1537, at the age of 11, we find the son “putto cantore,”’ 
boy singer, in St. Mary Major in Rome. His first choirmaster 
and teacher was Rubino Mallapert. He had a second, whose 
family name is unknown to historians, probably Leférin, but who 
goes under that of Robert. His third teacher who, to all indica- 
tions, perfected the young Palestrina in the best traditions of 
singing and composition, was the Frenchman Firmin Lebel, of 
Noyon, also a choirmaster in St. Mary Major. At the age of 18, 
probably shortly after the mutation of his voice and when fully 
equipped in the technique of the organ and theory of music, 
Palestrina returned to his native town to accept the position of 
organist at the Cathedral of St. Agapit. Cardinal Giovanni Maria 
Del Monte was then bishop of Palestrina. Six years later, the 
Cardinal became Pope under the name of Julius III. While in 
Palestrina, he must have appreciated the musical attainments of 
Pierluigi, for, one year and a half after his accession to the throne 
of the Vicar of Christ, his former organist of St. Agapit received 
the important appointment of choirmaster of the Giulia Chapel 
in St. Peter’s. Palestrina thus succeeded his first teacher Rubino 
Mallapert who had passed from St. Mary Major to other churches, 
then to St. Peter’s. Our Pierluigi was then about 26 years of age 
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and must have been the object of admiration, if not of envy, for 
Roman musicians. His first volume of compositions dates from 
that time. In this he published four masses. One of them is 
called Ecce Sacerdos Magnus and was dedicated to Pope Julius. 
This fact seems to show that the Pope’s influence had not been 
extraneous in his appointment as organist of St. Peter’s. There 
is in Rome, however, a higher musical organization. It is the 
Sistine or Pontifical Chapel. Whilst the Giulia Chapel sings at 
all functions held by Cardinals and other Bishops, it is the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Sistine Chapel to sing whenever the Pope 
officiates either in St. Peter’s or in any other church. Pierluigi 
was made a member of this organization, even against the rules 
of the Chapel itself which admitted to its ranks none but single 
men, for Palestrina had been married since 1547. An exception, 
therefore, had to be made for him and it certainly speaks well for 
the candidate’s musical ability. This great honor, however, was 
not to be enjoyed very long. Shortly afterwards Pope Julius died 
and was succeeded by Pope Marcel II, who reigned but 22 days. 
His successor, Paul IV, revived the rule excluding married men 
from the Pontifical Chapel, and as a consequence Pierluigi, with 
others of his colleagues, was excluded from that famous body. 
The new Pope, a just but kind man, did not turn out these famous 
singers without sweetening the stern measure taken against them. 
He allowed them, from the Pontifical treasury, a monthly pension 
for life. Palestrina, of course, could not go back to his former 
employment as choirmaster of the Giulia Chapel since his friend 
Giovanni Animuccia had succeeded him in that capacity; but, 
within the same year, he was fortunate enough to obtain the 
important appointment of choirmaster in St. John Lateran, the 
Mother of all churches, since it is the seat of the Pope as bishop 
of Rome. He worked there some five years until he was engaged 
for St. Mary Major, where he had been “‘putto cantore”’ some forty 
years before. Chronicles of the time record that, although sixty 
years old, they still called him by the pet name, Gianetto, or 
Johnnie, by which he had been known when a boy singer. 

It has never been elucidated whether Pierluigi gave up this 
position, or circumstances forced him to do so, to accept the 
humble charge of a teacher of sacred music in the Roman Seminary 
where he could place two of his sons in return for his work and a 
small salary. Upon the completion of the education of his boys, 
he was able to apply himself again to the more honorable work 
of a choirmaster in a basilica. He obtained the appointment of 
the Giulia Chapel in St. Peter’s left by his friend and successor of 
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previous years, Giovanni Animuccia. It was the last position, as 
it had been the first, that Palestrina held in Rome, for he himself 
went to his Creator on February 2nd, 1594. 

It is hard to tabulate Palestrina’s works asa composer. Their 
publication by the house of Breitkopf & Haertel, in 1894, at the 
hand first of Rauch and Proske, then of De Witt, Espagne Commer 
and finally completed under the late Dr. D. X. Haberl, comprises 
$2 volumes in folio. It includes over two hundred motets, one 
hundred hymns, some seventy-five offertories, nearly one hundred 
masses, about one hundred and fifty madrigals, spiritual and 
secular, then an infinite list of lamentations, responsories, litanies, 
psalms, sequences, antiphons and canticles. In 1919, Raffaele 
Casimiri published « Codex 59 found in the Lateran library, an 
autograph manuscript that had escaped the perspicacity of Dr. 
Haberl. In all, Palestrina’s compositions reach the number of 
some eight hundred. 


* * 
* 


Palestrina’s life was devoid of excitement and agitation, with 
the exception, perhaps, of one incident: After the death of his 
first wife, he sought the Holy Father to allow him to enter Sacred 
Orders. But then, suddenly, he turned aside from this purpose, 
and abandoning the idea of the priesthood, married again. His 
life was quite uneventful when compared with the tragic one of 
Dante, the pathetic existence of Michelangelo and the adventurous 
one of Benvenuto Cellini. However, although insignificant in a 
worldly sense (if we can call insignificant a life spent in all the 
magnificent splendor of the Roman basilicas and in contact with 
the best that art and religion had to offer), it was supremely 
significant by reason of the work which the Providence of God 
gave him to do. 

He lived, indeed, in a time, in an environment, which was 
itself eminently significant. His life coincided with the movement 
of the Latin and Christian genius reacting against what had been 
defined as the pagan art of the Renaissance. Of the Popes under 
whom he lived, nearly all had taken a deep concern in this reaction. 
It became their task to restore in all arts, that spiritual note 
which had characterized their origin but from which the Renais- 
sance had divorced them. It was also the time when the Council 
of Trent was discussing and proposing repairs to the havoc brought 
to the body of the Church by the defection of the Christians of the 
North of Europe. It was the time when Saints like his friend and 
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spiritual adviser, Filippo Neri, Ignatius of Loyola and others were 
intent in maintaining pure the morals of the faithful within the 
fold. Palestrina grew in that atmosphere of religious reconstruc- 
tion. No doubt such an atmosphere had a bearing upon the 
mind of the great musician. I may say that it was in part respon- 
sible, if not for his geniality as an artist, for geniuses are born and 
not made, at least for his sound sense of truly religious art. 

Such was the man and his simple life. His memory and 
achievements, however, gradually passed into a quasi-oblivion in 
the subsequent ages, when music, forgetting its noble origin and 
the marvellous strides made at the hand of its vocal polyphonic 
masters, became too worldly to express any further pure intel- 
lectuality and serene spirituality. With the advent of chamber 
and opera forms, music leaned more and more towards sensualism 
in order to depict dramatic situations, worldly fancies and operatic 
lascivities. With the manipulation of harmonic combinations it 
lost, for a mere sonification of concomitant notes, its highest 
element, the ever essential “‘melos”’ of the ancients. But true art 
is immortal and we, of the twentieth century, have begun to 
realize that not all is well with the music that we call our own. 
We are now able to raise a parallelism between the two and, with 
apology to no one, not even the gigantic Bach, we reclaim for 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina the honor of being the greatest 
representative of the art of simultaneous sounds, just as we claim 
for St. Gregory the Great the glory of being the molder of the 
highest form of melodic music. We think that both should be 
replaced in their honored niches in the hall of fame, not as con- 
tributors to a dead art but to the two greatest living forms of 


music. 
* 


* 


Let us now venture a glance into the music of Palestrina’s 
time, and then into his own masterly art. It is worth while to 
study over this period of formation and viability of polyphonic 
expression in the art of sounds. Many ask themselves what 
polyphonic music is. 

The Chant of St. Gregory is written in unison and, for that 
reason, is called monodic. It is made up of one single melody or 
vocal part. It was the music which preceded all continuous 
attempts at making different notes sound at the same time. 
Simultaneous music is called polyphonic, when each part or voice 
is built as a melody, independent of the others, although not 
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harmonically. All its parts move symphonically. In the tech- 
nical sense as accepted by musicians, symphonic music is that in 
which several melodic entities sound together. The name of 
symphony nowadays is given to a certain external form of com- 
position, mostly orchestral, that has its origin in this technical 
arrangement. In polyphonic music no part is, therefore, secondary. 
All parts have an individuality of their own by reason of their 
melodic content. In modern music one of the voices often is given 
the melodic substratum whilst the others merely accompany it. 
This is not polyphonic music. 

If simultaneous singing, from an acoustic standpoint, may be 
considered an artistic achievement and a progress upon the 
unisonal form of the Gregorian, it is, in a sense, but an artifice and 
even a regression from the untrammelled flow and spontaneous 
character that only monodic music can have. The concurrence 
of different melodies that have to be heard to advantage and 
produce proper concomitant effect necessarily brings with it a 
diminution or curtailment of the melodic and rhythmic power that 
any single melody naturally possesses. This simultaneous move- 
ment of parts, although introducing a new musical element, 
harmony, was never so conceived by the polyphonists as to make 
the latter a primary end of the composition. 

Now the whole history of polyphonic music reveals melody 
as paramount in the minds of its creators. They were thinking 
notes in horizontal and not vertical lines. They could not do 
otherwise, for they had been trained in the school of monodic 
music, which meant to them notes forming melodic words and 
rhythmical designs, musical phrases and sentences succeeding one 
another in linguistic fashion and not as piles of notes of different 
pitches sounding more or less agreeably together. They had 
come from the school of the Gregorianists of old who had no 
accompaniment in mind when they were writing their wonderful 
monodic melodies. Yet, we may be sure, that it was not because 
these musicians rejected an accompaniment as such, but simply 
because they did not know how to procure one. ‘The science of 
harmony had not yet been disclosed to the world. The men- 
tality of the polyphonists therefore continued to conceive music 
horizontally, whilst the vertical feature of harmony was but 
secondary. Though unconsciously, they thus happily kept the 
nature, characteristics and functions of both the old and new forms 
of music within their proper sphere. Let it be said incidentally 
that this little historical fact, viewed from its psychological stand- 
point, will throw some light on the much-discussed and mis-dis- 
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cussed question of whether or not the character of the Chant would 
permit of an accompaniment, and if so, what style would best suit 
its purely melodic nature. Many maintain that it should not be 
accompanied, yet, when necessity compels, they do so with mere 
harmonic blocks. Nothing is more remote from the mentality of 
the first accompanists, the discantors of the centuries that pre- 
ceded the age of polyphonic music. The whole history of discant, 
falsobordone, diaphony and even polyphonic music proves that, 
for six centuries, musicians never thought harmony in forms of 
blocks. Harmony for harmony’s sake began to be cultivated in 
the seventeenth century. Now, imagine a painting of Cimabue, 
Giotto or Fra Angelico retouched or engrossed with the technique 
of cubism. The word “‘discant”’ is self-explanatory. It means 
an added melody that was not of the Chant, hence “‘dis-chant”’ 
or “‘discant.” 

When musicians, therefore, began to think that melodies could 
sound agreeably together they added another to that of the Chant 
and had both move in parallel fashion at the distance of a fifth or 
of a fourth, the inverted fifth. It is not true to say that thirds 
and sixths were abominated. They were either unknown as yet 
or not preferred, while the former were naturally selected because 
they were perfect consonances, as indeed, they are. Yet the Celts 
of the North were using thirds in their “Gymel.” The penta- 
phonic scale of the Scots contained two of them. The earliest 
samples of discant show that they were also somewhat used on 
the continent. Thirds were used in England in connection with 
the Chant and the so-called form of the “falsobordone.” This 
use of parallel fourths and fifths constituted, of course, very crude 
harmonic experiments but musicians knew no better and it is now 
sheer folly and ignorance of the history of harmony to try to 
follow their childish attempts to write concomitant notes. If 
Gregorianists of old were masters in the art of writing monodic 
music, they were beginners in the science of harmonizing melodies. 
It took Gregorian Chant five centuries, after St. Gregory, to reach 
the perfection of its melodic form. It also took harmony six 
centuries to show that complex of scientifically proven rules that 
go to form a complete technique of simultaneous sounds. The 
sixteenth century, the century of Palestrina, can be called, indeed, 
the century of polyphonic and harmonic music; for, soon after the 
first experiments of the discantors, the added voices began to 
assume an independent carriage, an entity of their own. Imita- 
tions, canons, fugues were taking form in the minds of musicians. 
Their importance in the musical structure brought forth a new 
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style in the art of sounds, polyphony, a combination of both 
monodic and symphonic forms. From that time these go hand 
in hand in friendly companionship. Harmony, however, was then 
considered the resultant of the concomitance of the voices at hand, 
nay, even as it should be, the servant of the melody. A century 
later, Monteverdi emancipated it and even allowed it to compel 
melody, the mistress of the house, to reduce herself and polyphony 
to the réle of Cinderellas and it has been done ever since. I have 
just mentioned modern music. 

Far be it from me to throw stones at modern music, but the 
philosopher can hardly close his eyes to historical facts. While 
the Gregorian Chant and polyphony had characteristics of their 
own, essentially different from one another, modern music can lay 
no claim to new fundamentals or original elements. Whenever she 
wishes to remain music, she has to move within the spheres already 
explored by her two predecessors. No doubt she has searched 
them more diligently and comprehensively than ever was done 
before and many harmonic nuances and colorings have been added, 
but even this has not always been done with a correct under- 
standing of artistic ideals. Modern music leans more to the 
material than to the artistic side of the art. Has not melody, 
music’s only intellectual characteristic, fallen with her from the 
heights of linguistic art to the level of conventional forms? Has 
not melody been torn to flinders when compared with the lofty 
melisms of the Gregorian and the vocal undulations of polyphony? 
After all, it takes geniuses to create original melodies while any 
arithmetician can build harmony. It does not take great artistic 
vision to pile, one upon the other, thirds of all calibers up to their 
last and infinitesimal relations, then call the result chords. They 
are truly chords as long as they retain some thread of physical 
kinship, but many a musician flatters himself to have touched with 
magic fingers the firmament of heavenly harmonies when he has 
but sewed together sounds that are no closer related to each other 
than forty-second cousins. Take also the ancient scales of the 
Gregorian Chant. There were eight well-defined modes that bore 
individual lineaments, an enormous wealth of moods in melodic 
contents. In the hand of modern musicians, they have frittered 
away into barely two, the so-called major and minor scales. Aside 
from the fact that the latter’s upper tetrachord, when made melodic, 
is equivalent to its nominal major, the remaining three tetrachords 
are now also beclouded by meaningless chromatisms or centrifugal 
alignments of polytonal or atonal automatons. With the Greeks, 
musical tetrachords made for intellectual or syntactic groupings. 
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In all arts grouping makes for clearness of perception and beauty. 
Is such a falling away from fundamental principles of art a progress? 
Furthermore, since writing music in bars of equal mensuration, 
as against its syntactic structure, came into existence, modern 
rhythm has lost the pulse of inner life that is natural to all intel- 
lectual movements. Is that a progress? The complexity of 
modern scores made to fit modern instrumentation may have 
added to the growth of harmonic devices and developed the bulk 
of music’s material sounds, but complexity is no more art than 
quantity is quality. A man may be an erudite musicologist but 
not necessarily a musician. Multiplicity of harmonic artifices do 
not make up for the loss of basic principles. Why, therefore, say 
that music has made more progress in the last 300 years than it 
had in the previous 3000? History and philosophy are too accurate 
informants, when read aright, to uphold such shallow assertions. 
Why also pique ourselves and deceive our young generations into 
believing that the great traditions of the past can be handed down 
through contemporary masters? History again unmistakably 
shows that modern music has wrought havoc with the very essen- 
tials of the music of the past. Who has ever seen the art of the 
Primitive or even the Renaissance painters conveyed through 
cubism and like pictorial forms? 


* 
* 


It has often been said that men make history. I think that 
the reverse is also true. History makes the man and sometimes 
both mottos represent an identical reality. 

Such was the case with Palestrina. He was neither an inno- 
vator nor a reactionary. He was a genius. Iconoclasts may 
destroy every vestige of the past and even the present, demolish- 
ing all around for the sake of erecting pedestals for new ideas, 
mostly their own. Geniuses, on the other hand, let the flux of 
hereditary and traditional ideas stand, not on meaningless figures 
of age, but on intrinsic merits. In like manner they welcome the 
tide of novelties ready as they are to weigh them, not by the 
appearance of youth, but on the strength of their proper signifi- 
cance. Traditions and modernity are just a question of time to 
them. It is art, with its basic principles that makes them assent 
to or reject forms bearing proper or heterodox values, which, 
they know, will forcibly survive or naturally fade with man’s 
fickleness. 
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Contrary to what Victor Hugo says in his ‘““Rayons et Ombres,” 
that Palestrina is the creator of the living world of sounds, 
Pierluigi’s style of music did not leap from his mind as Minerva 
sprang all armored from the brain of Jupiter. These things 
happen only in the minds of poets and in mythology. | Palestrina 
did not blaze a new trail. He simply worked with the tools left 
him by his predecessors. Michel Brenet, his best biographer, says 
that he made use of the same musical material as was known to 
his contemporaries, adding to it nothing in the way of novelties, 
but that he knew how to blend together these same polyphonic 
forms with such an ingenuity and delicacy as to create works of 
the greatest perfection. He worked on a theme taken either from 
the Gregorian repertoire, as had been done for centuries, or from 
some popular song and built on it one of those superb vocal 
structures of musical architecture in which he and his contempo- 
raries were all past masters. I have been unable to detect, in 
his works, any melodic or rhythmic formula or harmonic material 
that had not been used by others. His, however, was such a well- 
balanced mind that he kept the current polyphonic forms in proper 
bounds and proportions as befitting a true artistic and ecclesiastical 
art. No wonder the Venetian choirmaster, Gian Matteo Asola, 
in dedicating to him a book of his own compositions, called him, 
though somewhat magniloquently: ‘‘the ocean to which all rivers 
converge as to a father to find repose in the bosom of his per- 
fection.”” Such an estimation of Palestrina’s genius shows that 
he was considered the greatest musician of his time, and also that 
the idiosyncrasies of the innovators or modernists among his 
contemporaries and predecessors had not offuscated the minds of 
all musicians, although, at the hands of many, polyphonic music 
had become a jumble of artistic caprices. These showed only 
technical skill and complications of imitations in the multiplicity 
of their melodic artifices. In the crucible where, so to say, was 
brewing the fluid of their polyphonic concoctions, not a few 
polyphonists were casting at random all sorts of musical metal, 
from Gregorian melodies to love-songs of the troubadours. Then 
they were watching the result of their admixture and, no doubt, 
glorying in the amalgamation of their ingredients. It was poly- 
phonic music, indeed, but the artistic aim of music was lost in its 
own technique. The discantors of the XIVth, XVth and XVIth 
centuries delighted in intricacies, engaging in wagers as to who 
could put more melodies one on top of the other. Compositions 
ranging from ten to twenty different parts were but child’s 
play to them. Complicated problems of notation, enigmatic, 
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retrograd and reversible canons, fantastic pulsations of rhythmic 
movements gave them the sensation, of course, of having 
won great triumphs in the realm of simultaneous melodies. Evi- 
dently they did not want to be ultra-conservative either, but 
anyone, with the simplest notion of propriety in art, could see 
that all these marvellous musical exertions were but mere artifices 
of technical structure. Art is something else. True art conceals 
the effort; indeed, it effaces itself. Technique is only a means to 
an end. To these discantors the text was but a pretext for 
erecting structures of sounds that could readily be compared to 
our piles of steel and stones, called skyscrapers. They were 
necessarily earbreakers as the latter are now neckbreakers. 

Various voices were singing different texts. Thus in a mass 
of the Flemish composer Hobrecht, while one voice was singing 
“Et Incarnatus Est,”’ another was mumbling “O Clavis David.” 
In another of the same author, the tenor would sing “Je ne vis 
oncques la pareille’”—‘“I never saw the like.” At the Sanctus it 
sang “Gracieuse gente meuniére’—‘“‘Charming miller’s maid.” 
The Benedictus was on the well-known melody ““Madame, faites- 
moi savoir” —‘‘Madam, let me know.” In Italy it was common 
to hear in church, coupled with the liturgical text, the popular 
song ““Mio marito mi ha infamata’”—‘‘ My husband has defamed 
me”’; or “Baciate me, cara’’—‘‘Kiss me, dear.”” In France, it was 
the famous tune “A l’ombre d’un buissonet”—“In the shade of a 
little bush.” It is recorded that even Josquin des Prés, one of 
the greatest polyphonists, had composed a mass and dedicated it 
to King Louis XII, on the theme ““Memor esto verbi tui servo 
tuo’’—‘‘Remember the promise made to thy servant,” to remind 
him of a promise that the king had never kept. 

Indeed our century may not have a monopoly of inappropri- 
ately using secular and altogether uncanonical music in church 
functions and our hymnology may not spring from better melodic 
sources than the music of the old polyphonists, but if there is any 
difference, it is in the technical achievement, for theirs, although 
showing superfetation, was the nec plus ultra of ability, while ours 
displays the cheapest and the most vulgar technical devices. 
When we read of the decretal of Pope John XXIII, issued from 
Avignon as early as 1322, and of the efforts of succeeding Popes 
even up to the famous Council of Trent to have church music 
return to its artistic and sacred origin, we realize that Pope Pius 
X was but one in the long line of Pontiffs who had to keep church 
music within the bonds of decency against the whims of musicians 
and the carelessness and ignorance of the clergy. Then, by way 
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of reflection, we may say that even secular music is also indebted 
to these pontifical admonitions, for they but aimed at keeping 
music in artistic and appropriate forms. 


* * 
* 


Such was the atmosphere of musical quackery and religious 
gaucherie in which Pierluigi found himself upon entering his 
musical career. A radical reform was, indeed, necessary. In 1546 
a certain Sirleto, who had been preceptor of Cardinal Marcel 
Cervini’s nephews and later had also become a Cardinal, called 
the latter’s attention to a certain style of music sung in some 
Roman churches, which he considered out of place. Marcel 
Cervini became Pope under the name of Marcel II. He reigned 
only three weeks. According to historians of the times, he was 
looked upon as the “living image”’ of that reform of the Church 
of which others were only the “talkers.” It is but natural to 
suppose that mutual esteem, based on common views concerning 
the reform of church music, had grown up between him and the 
member of his Chapel from Palestrina. It could not otherwise be 
explained why the latter would have simply named after him or 
even dedicated to him his most famous mass, the “Missa Pape 
Mareelli.”” While still a Cardinal, Pope Marcel had taken part, 
with Cardinal Giovanni del Monte, bishop of Palestrina, in the 
decisions of the Council of Trent and, no doubt, he took a lively 
interest in the questions relevant to liturgy and sacred music. 
Contrary to what many writers have stated, the idea of ostra- 
cizing polyphonic music from church functions does not appear 
from the minutes of the decisions of the Council. It is possible 
that some of the Fathers may have had in mind such a radical 
measure, for chronicles of the time portray its moral conditions 
in the most violent colors. A certain Cornelio Agrippa writes of 
obscene songs being mixed with sacred prayers, of neighing and 
bellowing of voices, recalling sounds of animal origin. The noto- 
rious Erasmus himself harshly criticised the improprieties of 
singers, their pretentious vocalizations and ridiculous attitudes. 
Bishop Cirillo Franco wrote a virulent diatribe against the music 
sung in church. The impression left on the public by this pub- 
lication lasted so long that, one hundred years later, King John of 
Portugal, an admirer of the eccentricities of musicians, thought it 
worth while to reply to it. The only decision, however, taken by 
the Council, in its twenty-second session, was to exclude from the 
churches, which should remain “houses of prayer,” all music 
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mingled with “impure elements, profane actions and language.” 
A commission of eight Cardinals was appointed by Pope Pius IV 
to see that the decisions of the Council were observed. The 
question of music was looked after by St. Charles Borromeo, the 
holy Cardinal-Archbishop of Milan and Cardinal Vitellozzo Vitelli. 
The secretary or “pointer” of the Sistine Chapel marks in his 
register that, on the invitation of Cardinal Vitelli, on April 28, 
1565, singers of the Pontifical Chapel went to his house, where 
they sang a few masses before the two Eminences, who wanted to 
see if the text could be easily understood and if the music was as 
they wished it to be. Who the singers were and what music was 
rendered, history does not tell us. It is possible that one or more 
masses were by Palestrina, although he was no longer at that 
time a member of the Chapel. The silence of documentary evi- 
dence in this regard is no proof that Palestrina’s music was not 
selected for the test. To discredit the so-called legend that he 
was commissioned to compose masses for it, is to be as rash as to 
say that he was. If no document shows that he was, no document 
either shows that others were. One thing is sure, Palestrina was, 
at that time, not only the most prominent member of the musical 
profession in Rome and known as such also in ecclesiastical circles, 
but the greatest exponent of that reformation of religious music 
which brought the two Cardinals to ask for a test by singers of the 
Pontifical Chapel. If Palestrina. was no more a member of it, 
being a married man, his name was representative of all that was 
best in true church music in Italy and in Europe. Indeed we 
read in the records of the same Chapel that, in June, of the same 
year, only a few months after the meeting at Cardinal Vitelli’s 
house, he received, by a Motu Proprio of the Pope, an increase in 
the amount of his pension “in consideration for various masses 
which he wrote and for others which he was commissioned to 
write for the service of the Chapel.” Who then can fail to see 
that, if masses were rendered at the test, some were his and, having 
been found in accord with the dictates of decency and religious 
import, that he was commissioned to write others? How could a 
test of such importance be held and the music of the greatest 
living composer be left out of consideration? We know that, 
though every member of the Chapel was a musician and composer, 
Palestrina was officially requested to write for its service. Modern 
critics have gone to the other extreme. They have denied outright 
an event which, to all appearances, is of most probable authenticity. 

We have a tendency, in these days of general iconoclasm, to 
waste much valuable time in looking up dates and historical 
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details in the lives of our great men, whilst more consequential 
issues are lost sight of. It is somewhat interesting to know the 
date of Pierluigi’s birth, the name of his teacher and whether or 
not his famous mass of Pope Marcel really saved the day for 
polyphonic music, but, when we realize that pure vocal poly- 
phony itself is now unknown to modern musicians and even 
Catholic choirmasters, historians and scholars would render a 
better service to the musical world, were they to show us the folly 
of this disregard, point out its marvellous and unsurpassed tech- 
nique, its esthetic beauty, the intellectuality and religious sym- 
bolism of its melodic expression. That Palestrina may have been 
born in 1525 or 1526, on a sunny or rainy day, that has no impor- 
tance whatever, except to the musicologist or archeologist, but 
what counts is to know the characteristics of his style, how it 
compares with that of his contemporaries and with our own. 
Many a modern musician of rank, even many teachers in Con- 
servatories would be at a loss to tell what is the substratum of 
vocal polyphony, to write in its styles or to differentiate between 
vocal and instrumental polyphony. It is one thing to have heard 
the name of vocal polyphony or even to utter a few high-sounding 
words to portray its general features, but it is quite another to 
point out the technical make up of its high estate. 


If history made Palestrina, he, in his turn, made history. 
While the discantors of the preceding centuries indulged in intri- 
cate technicalities and absurd melodic pyramids; while, even in 
the plastic arts, Michelangelo and Raffaele, schooled under the 
influence of the Renaissance, were disregarding the spiritual 
features of the art of the primitives, to become exponents of a 
beautiful technique indeed but one of merely natural and material 
beauty, the Prince of Music, bent his genius and energy to keep 
polyphonic forms in the comprehensive bounds of an intellectual 
and sincere art. Here his genius marked his name in gold letters 
on the pages of history. His musical palette was the same as 
that of his colleagues, but his vision of artistic lines and religious 
conceptions dictated to him the material, the technique and the 
coloring more apt to express the purpose for which his musical 
ideas were brought into form. He would not indulge in making 
music an end unto itself, all the while he combined the musical 
formulas of his own time with the ever worthy esthetics of pre- 
ceding ages. His style, indeed, is nearest to that linguistic form 
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of the intellectual and spiritual art of monodic music which had 
reached its apogee in the tenth century. I do not say that he 
knew the Gregorian better than we do, even now, after its restor- 
ation at the hand of the Benedictine monks of Solesmes. In this 
again he was the son of his time. Gregorian Chant was then in 
full decadence as a living art. The very manipulation of polyphonic 
arrangement was, in part, the cause of its deterioration. There 
were, no doubt, Gregorian traditions, and they permeated the 
whole polyphonic structure; but, changes in its rhythmical nota- 
tion and modal characteristics were taking place. Yet, while the 
technique of the monody went somewhat to pieces, its soul, 
namely intellectuality and spirituality, continued to vivify the 
new form of music. To be understood, therefore, Palestrina’s 
polyphonic music must be read horizontally as the Chant is, and 
not vertically, as is the case with most modern music. No bars 
or regular measures trammel the flow of its melodic words, syn- 
tactic groupings and phrases. Its musical line is not held in 
leash by the steel chain of regular metrical divisions, but is as 
free as the rhythm of a language. Indeed, if not as spontaneous 
as that of the Chant of St. Gregory, it is as flexible as a living 
tongue. This feature, although common to all polyphonic writers 
of his century when composers had not yet fallen into the puerility 
of rhythming music with a ruler or a pedometer as has been done 
since modern writing of dance music came into the world, receives, 
at Palestrina’s masterful hand, an idealism and nobility of com- 
posure that is unique. In this respect none of his contemporaries 
has reached the soaring heights of intellectuality to which he has 
attained. He is an eagle among master-minds in the art of sounds. 

Palestrina’s music, therefore, must be listened to with the 
intellect and the heart, not with the senses alone, for to these it 
does not appeal. It does not draw the attention to its external 
make-up. It does not carry any material or sensational pomp. 
It does not interpose between the feelings of the hearers any 
medium which prevents it from reaching the soul. 


* * 
* 


It is true Palestrina wrote also in the so-called representative 
style. Gregorian composers, long before him, had done likewise, 
but neither their music nor his is ever subjectively representa- 
tive. It is always objectively expressive and never impression- 
istic. Unfortunately the musical world, since the seventeenth 
century, has suffered from the opinions of musicians who hold 
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*“Popule Meus.” 


Fac-simile of the original manuscript of Palestrina’s motet, “Popule Meus.” 
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that music is, in the main, emotional, hence they have naturally 
made harmony the all-important factor of their art. Even those 
nowadays who think that they can write church music in accord- 
ance with its lofty and spiritual ideals, show only too clearly the 
school in which they have been trained, the school of sentimen- 
talism. They think that church music can be expressed in mere 
harmonic, variegated, forms, if not in chromatic oddities. If the 
florid masses of Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini and the like exude, 
all through their scores, the conventionalism of the so-called 
classic style, the works of these new writers, while somewhat 
avoiding the conventional forms of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, show emotionalism in every chord and an utter absence 
of intellectual spirituality. They seem to think that far-fetched 
chords, everchanging harmonies and discords may compensate for 
the poverty of their melodic ideas, but a ton of sentimentality 
has never equalled an ounce of logic. We are so saturated and 
impressed with this harmonic sensualism, after three centuries in 
which modern music has held an undeserved sway, that even 
those who attempt to put together the two forms of musical art, 
the monodic and the harmonic in giving the Gregorian an accom- 
paniment, disdain the diaphonic way to fall into the anachronistic 
manner of adding to it a mere harmonic adjunct. This is also 
done by those who are supposed to have imbibed to the last drop 
the lineal form and intellectuality of the Chant of St. Gregory 
from the very manuscripts they are so clever in deciphering. We 
will have truly decided on a form of Gregorian accompaniment as 
well as on that of an artistic and truly religious sacred music when 
we shall have succeeded in unfettering ourselves from our false 
conception of music, when we shall have returned to its melodic 
intellectuality and make use of harmony, as the polyphonists did, 
as means to an end and not as the end itself. No doubt the task 


is immense for we have to turn back on our whole musical 


education. 
* 


Obviously there is no spirituality in music without intel- 
lectuality and the former is paramount in church music. Spiritu- 
ality is religious intellectuality, not sentimentality. It is a matter 
of the soul, of the interior man, conscious of transcendent truths. 
The interior man does not stop at the external forms of things. 
Through reflection he reaches their marrow. Therein he finds 
truth, logic, order and peace, a foretaste of heavenly happiness. 
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Now Palestrina’s music externates the spiritual marrow of the 
sacred text that it translates into sounds. Through the objective, 
logical, orderly and peaceful intellectuality of his musical lines he 
brings into relief the simple and great truths of the religious text. 
It expresses its ideas not its figures. A German philosopher has 
called it: “Die Kunst der Innerlichkeit,”’ the art of the interior. 
By its lofty forms of expression and reverential musical designs it 
constitutes an art, so to say, of reflection. It exposes simple facts 
and things while making no pretence to array them in adorned 
splendor. If there is any splendor in it, it is that which is inherent 
to noble deeds. It speaks, explains, deepens, but never cajoles; 
it is unable to recreate through the senses. It uses them only as 
vehicles to reach the soul. It bears coloring, of course, since 
harmony is part of its make-up, but never for the senses or the 
nerves. Few primary chords and fewer modulations suffice it to 
portray the noble feelings at hand. Itisasungprayer. It adores, 
it praises, supplicates and sings just as the pious man does, without 
eccentric impulses and restlessness. It shows no effort of daring 
steps, no melodic or rhythmic stunts. It moves with a continuity 
of swift movement and lines that carries the mind with it without 
jolts or jerks. It is eminently vocal. It does not show sonorous 
or dazzling vocal rockets that make you tremble or give you 
thrills. It has lyricism also, but a lyricism that comes from above 
and illumines the soul without perturbing it. It does not trans- 
port you out of yourself. It makes you, on the contrary, recollect 
and composed. Some say that it is not dramatic. I think it is. 
In the whole history of human passions and drama there is none 
greater than that of Calvary. If dramaticism lies in stage-play 
and make-believe forms, then there is none in Palestrina’s music 
just as there is none in the tragedy of Golgotha; but, if drama lies 
in the grandeur of conflicting situations, in the poignancy of 
antagonistic action, in the contrast of character in its actors, there 
is no greater dramatic music than his, for it imbibes its grandeur, 
poignancy and contrast from the very source of religious truths 
contradicted by man’s passions as enacted and exemplified in the 
drama of Palestine, from the manger to the death of the Prince 
of Peace on the cross, and in every drama that still lingers between 
Christ’s doctrine and the maxims of the world. 

To hear Palestrina’s music and then to turn to that of the 
so-called classics or to the tormented one of the modern writers, 
makes one feel as though he were passing from the calm and 
celestial atmosphere of a huge cathedral to the passionate one of 
an opera house, as though he were falling from spoken spirituality 
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to mere human chat. It makes us also estimate at its true value 
the so-called religious music of them all. All their clanging ‘““Tuba 
Mirum,”’ their theatrically dramatic “Dies Irae,” even the admir- 
able Passion of St. Matthew, the monumental B Minor Mass and 
the majestic Messiah, all unfolding their rolling, thundering fugues 
and their breath-taking choruses that devour notes, flats and 
sharps, by the thousands, convince us that these grand pieces of 
conventional and impressionistic music but represent a restless 
humanity. We recognize then that if force, enthusiasm and noise 
belong also to the Lord of Hosts, it is more in the nature of re- 
deemed mankind to adore Him in humble submission and grati- 
tude, in gentle prayer and contemplation, that noise and fracas 
belong to the world, peace and quietness to the Christian. 


* * 
* 


When we read the biographies of Palestrina’s contemporaries 
and the praises bestowed upon them by historians, we are told 
that they, too, excelled in musical genius, in power of expression 
and in mastery of technique. 

The Flemish Josquin des Prés and Adrian Villaert, the 
Venetian and Italian Andrea and Giovanni Gabrieli, Giovanni 
Asola and Ludovico Viadana, the English William Byrd, Orlando 
Gibbons, Thomas Morley and John Dowland, the German Orlan- 
dus Lassus, the Spanish Cristoforo Morales, Francesco Guerrero 
and Thomas Ludovico da Vittoria were polyphonists of very high 
achievements. They were conspicuous for geniality, vitality, 
smoothness of part-conducting and even grandeur or tenderness 
of language. Some were giants in the art of constructing scores 
of vocal architecture. Yet, when we speak of polyphonic music, 
Palestrina remains its greatest representative. If his contempo- 
raries were masters of the art and their music was all that tech- 
nique and expression could desire, it was too much theirs. Besides 
surpassing them all in the essentials and in the artistry of poly- 
phony Pierluigi, as a man and an artist, disappears in his music. 
He has effaced himself from it. His is an impersonal art. In his 
ingenious and comprehensive vision of art, he has forgotten him- 
self to think of music alone and of the purpose for which he was 
giving it existence. He has viewed it, so to say, from the aspect 
of a collective mankind. He has clothed himself with the intel- 
lectuality and spirituality of the community at large. No doubt, 
his music is alive but not of his own life, rather of the life of a 
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worshipping world; it is not a decoration for holy ceremonies, but 
an integral part of God’s cult of praise and supplication. It 
reaches the life beyond where the supernatural radiates and ~ 
illumines the natural. It can be called the art of both the musical 
world and of the Communion of Saints. If Carlyle could say 
that ten silent centuries spoke through the lips of Dante, sixteen 
centuries of art and faith sang with the lyre of this Prince of 
Music. Herein lies the unique and impersonal greatness of 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina. 


SAILOR SONGS AND SONGS OF THE SEA 
By WILLIAM SAUNDERS 


I 
SHANTIES 


HERE is no characteristic that marks out the true-born 
Briton from the natives of all other nations more distinc- 
tively than his inherent and inerradicable love of the sea, 

and of all that is associated with it. The sea in all probability 
has little enough love for him, but that makes no difference. He 
will brave even the terrors of sea-sickness, time and again, for no 
other reason than the very joy of riding the waves with a good 
ship under his feet, as his Norse and Danish ancestors did for 
generations beyond the memory of man before him. And it is a 
fact of no small significance that the British sailor alone among 
the natives of all other nations who habitually go down to the 
sea in ships, has, from time immemorial, made a practice of singing 
at his work, and has evolved from that practice that most curious 
of all songs of labour, the Sea Shanty. How the Sea Shanty 
originated is not difficult to discover. It has undoubtedly grown 
out of the natural inclination one feels in hauling, or in otherwise 
performing any rhythmical operation, to keep time with one’s 
voice, feet or hands, in parallel rhythmical sound. Indeed, when 
one considers that a single bare spar or yard of one of the old 
windjammers or clippers frequently weighed anything from thirty 
hundredweights to two tons, one can understand how essential it 
was, both for the efficient effectuation of the work, and for the 
safety of the ship and men themselves, that all of those hauling 
upon a rope or halliard, for the raising or lowering of the yard in 
question, should do so together as one man. Such simultaneous 
action can only be attained by some method of beating time, and 
this was early evolved in the long drawn out “‘Yo-hoy-ho, Yo- 
hoy-ho”’ of the sailor as he hauled at the rope or turned the capstan 
in the never-ending labours of his life afloat, or of the longshore- 
man, in the final operation of mooring the ship to the wharf or 
quay that has been the object which the navigator had kept 
religiously fixed in his mind’s eye over many a weary knot of salt 
sea foam. In that “Yo-hoy-ho,” we find the germ of the true 
shanty. 
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I have credited the idea of the original sea shanty to the 
British sailor, and in spite of the prevalence of other theories to 
the contrary, I think fairly conclusive evidence in support of my 
opinion can be adduced. The earliest shanties of which we have 
any record, are indeed of Scottish origin, and are to be found in a 
remarkable tract of the sixteenth century, entitled THe Com- 
PLAYNT Or Scottanp. Ane Exortations To Tue 
Ture Estatis To Be Vicitante In Tue Derens Or 
Pusuic Ver. The author of this curious work, the actual date 
of the publication of which was 1549, relates how he went for 
a recreative stroll through meadows and woods, and eventually 
coming to the sea-side, he gazed .across the flood, and espied a 
galiasse all accoutred for war, and as he looked, a sailor who had 
been on the look-out at the masthead, suddenly “‘cryit vitht ane 
skirl”—I relate what follows in the author’s own words, “‘quod he, 
i see ane grit schip. than the master quhislit, and bald the marynalis 
lay the cabil to the cabilstok, to veynde and veye. than the 
marynalis began to veynde the cabil vitht mony loud cry, ande 
as ane cryit, al the laif cryit in that samyn tune, as it had bene 
ecco in ane hou heuch, ande so it aperit to me, thai cryit thir 
vordis as efter follouis.”” What “efter follouis”’ is the earliest ship- 
shanty in existence. Here it is, 


Veyra, veyra, veyra, veyra, 

gentil gallandis, gentil gallandis. 
veynde i see him, veynde i see him. 
pourbossa, pourbossa. 

hail al ande ane, hail al ande ane. 


hail hym vp til us, hail hym vp til us. 


The anchor then appeared above the water, and as the record has 
it, “‘al the laif follouit in that sam tune, 


Caupon caupona, caupon caupona, 
Caupon hola, caupon hola, 
Caupon holt, caupon holt, 
Sarabossa, Sarabossa.”’ 


There we have the shanty in all its perfection, with shantyman 
and chorus complete. Only the tune is wanting. We should 
give much to know it, but unfortunately it has not been pre- 
served, so far at all events, as can now be discovered. 

Although the respective records and bulk of sea-songs and 
shanties dating from that period of two hundred years that lie 
between 1550 and 1750 are miserably meagre and insignificant, 
I have little doubt that shanties were sung all through these years, 
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and the tradition was carried down to the time when our navy 
and mercantile marine were respectively beginning to attain, under 
some of the greatest admirals and seamen the world has ever 
known, an efficiency and reputation, such as has seldom been 
equalled and never excelled, before or since. In the natural 
outburst of patriotism and enthusiasm that succeeded each great 
naval victory or feat of seamanship or endurance, more attention 
than had ever been given before, was concentrated upon the life 
and customs of the sailor afloat, and so we begin to hear more of 
the songs the sailors sang as the eighteenth century drew towards 
iis close. I may remark that, in what may be regarded as the 
historical period of the shanty, it was not allowed to be employed 
in ships of the British Navy. In the mercantile marine. however, 
its use was universal, and it was also ubiquitous in American 
ships. Until quite. recently I was myself under the impression 
that its development had been greatly accelerated by American 
influences, but apart from the frequent adoption of negro themes 
and idioms, I now find that this is not the case. An old sailorman 
of considerable experience of American ships informs me that 
practically every shantyman he encountered in these ships was a 
vagabond Britisher who had long ago spoiled all his chances of 
ever getting a berth in a ship of his own nation; and he was quite 
explicit as to the average American’s being utterly destitute of 
any native genius for shanty-making or singing. There are many 
shanties of undoubted negro origin, however, which attained a 
wide and deserved popularity both in British and in American 
ships. Examples that come readily to one’s mind are “Johnny 
Comes Down to Hilo,” ‘“Mudder Dinah,” “Sally Brown,” and 
“Sister Seusan.” There is another shanty which possesses a 
decidedly American flavour, “Shenandoah,” which is to be found 
in one form or another, in practically every collection. 


Missouri she’s a mighty river, 

Away you rolling river. 

The redskin’s camp lies on its borders. 
Ah-ha I’m bound away, 

’Cross the wide Missouri. 

The white man loved the Indian maiden, 
With notions his canoe was laden. 


O Shenandoah, I love your daughter, 
T’ll take her ’cross yon rolling water. 


The chief disdained the trader’s dollars; 
My daughter never you shall follow. 
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At last there came a Yankee skipper, 
He winked his eye and he tipped his flipper. 


He sold the chief that fire-water, 
And ’cross the river he stole his daughter. 


Oh Shenandoah I long to hear you, 
Across that wide and rolling river. 


But candidly speaking, I can never be induced to believe that 
“Shenandoah” could ever have been greatly successful as a sea- 
shanty. It approaches too near to the Kunstlied or art-song 
type for completely effective use as a song of rough sea-labour. 
To be even tolerably effective, it must be sung with great expres- 
sion which entails a certain amount of broken rhythm, and what 
musicians call rubato. The essential thing in the singing of a 
shanty, however, is rhythm: the words are of no account whatever, 
and very often they are, indeed, pure nonsense. A particularly 
flagrant case in point is that of ‘““He-Back, She-Back,” included 
in the late Mr. Cecil J. Sharp’s collection of Enetisn Fo.x- 
CHANTEYs. 

He-Back, She-Back, Daddy shot a bear, 

Shot him in the back, And he never turned a hair, 

I’m just from the rail-road, Too-rer-loo, 

O the old moke picking on the banjo, Hoo-roo, 

What’s the matter now? 

I’m just from the railroad, Too-rer-loo. 


The best of all the shanties I have ever heard, and I am unfor- 
tunately old enough to have lived in the days when there were 
still sailing ships upon the sea, and before the last shanty had been 
sung by genuine sailor men as they turned the windlass or hauled 
the halliards, is the well-known “Bound for the Rio Grande.” 
When it is rendered as I have frequently heard the old-time 
sailor man sing it, not too fast, and with the first and fourth 
beat in every bar (it is in six-eight time) slightly accented, it 
would, indeed, be well-nigh impossible to conceive of anything 
better for the accompaniment of windlass-turning or rope-hauling. 
This shanty is, in point of rhythmical perfection, run very close 
by the famous “What Shall We do with a Drunken Sailor?” and 
a Northumbrian capstan shanty entitled “Billy Boy,” included 
in the collection of Sir R. R. Terry. I have never heard “Billy 
Boy” sung on shipboard, however, and as Sir R. R. Terry himself 
readily admits, it is not a true shanty. It is no doubt a song of 
folk-origin, but the difference between the actual folk-song of the 
landsman, and the true shanty, lies in this, that whereas the 
construction of the former is more or less regular and the words 
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have a logical continuity and trend, the latter is quite irregular 
in these respects, the tune being chiefly determined by the rhyth- 
mical movements entailed by the special task which called it 
forth, and the words entirely by the whim or impromptu powers 
of invention of the shantyman and his unconventional or ribald 
chorus. 

There is a curious shanty entitled ‘Dead Horse’”’ which stands 
in a class by itself. It was a custom in the old-time sailing ships 
for the captain to give each man, when he signed on for the voyage, 
an advance of a month’s pay, which was, of course, duly squan- 
dered before the ship had sailed. On the last day of the month 
in question, therefore, during which the crew had induced them- 
selves to believe that they had worked for nothing, and when the 
advance had at last been worked off, a bundle of combustible 
rubbish was made up, ostensibly in the shape of a horse, but 
actually in that of nothing on earth. This bundle was tied to the 
end of an old rope which had been threaded through a block at 
the end of the main yard. Every available man of the crew then 
hauled on the free end of this rope, dragging the bundle round the 
decks. It was eventually set alight and heaved to within a few 
feet of the yard. The men then let go the rope and the blazing 
mass dropped with a mighty hiss into the sea. As they hauled 
upon this rope they sang the shanty, 

Poor old man your horse will die, 
And they say so, And they hope so, 
Poor old man your horse will die, 
Oh poor old man. 

The method of shanty-singing on board ship was very simple. 
In every group of working sailor men, there was generally at 
least one who possessed a good voice, or what was of even more 
value, a gift of crude improvisation. Such a singer was appointed 
shantyman, his function being to sing already existing verses, and 
to improvise others as he went along, while the rest of the company 
joined in the chorus, which as a rule, was invariable. Often indeed 
these improvisations were crude and vulgar enough, and the ex- 
amples of good taste which are generally the distinguishing 
features of the printed collections, by no means give a complete 
idea of the shanty as it was regularly sung on board ship. These 
old sailor men had more vivid imaginations than one could have 
supposed them to have possessed from their idea of making the 
punishment of a drunken sailor fit the crime, by merely putting 
him in long-boat till he got sober. But when all is said and done, 
I cannot do other than agree with every word of what Sir Richard 
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R. Terry says on this subject, and can fully confirm it from my 
own limited opportunities of observation. 

We hear a good deal of the coarseness and even lewdness of the 
shanty, and I could wish a little more stress were laid on the sailor’s 
natural delicacy. Jack was always a gentleman in feeling. Granted 
his drinking, cursing and amours—but were not these, until Victorian 
times, the hall-mark of every gentleman ashore? The Rabelaisian jokes 
of the shantyman were solos, the sound of which would not travel far 
beyond the little knot of workers who chuckled over them. The 
choruses—shouted out by the whole working party—would be heard all 
over the ship and even penetrate ashore if she were in port. Hence, in 


not a single instance do the choruses of any shanty contain a coarse 
expression. 


It must be remembered also that the shanty was not peculiar 
to the sea. Every rhythmical form of manual labour originated, 
and tended to develope, these helps towards the concentration 
and uniformity of effort in such respective callings. Unfortu- 
nately mechanical power came upon the scene too early, and the 
folk-song collector too late, to save these labour-songs from the 
oblivion into which hundreds, if not thousands, must have passed. 
The famous and beautiful “Song of the Volga Boatmen”’ is the 
sort of thing I mean. These Russian river boatmen are not 
sailor men, even in the limited sense of the British Barge- or 
Lighter-men. They are more nearly akin to the beast of burden, 
their functions being analogous to those of the miserable equine 
hack one may still occasionally see upon the tow-paths of our 
canals. The rhythmical appropriateness of the song for the 
accompaniment of labour of this character, is almost uncanny in 
its perfection. I rather suspect that some of the reputed sea- 
shanties are indeed songs of this order, and have no right to a 
place in collections of ship-shanties at all. 

In conclusion, I must strongly deprecate the modern tendency 
to “arrange” these crude, ingenuous and unpretentious outpour- 
ings of uncultured artistry, as songs for concert and drawing-room 
consumption. And this applies to folk-songs of every kind. The 
commercial success and general popularity of Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser’s arrangements of “The Songs of the Hebrides,” and of 
the late Mr. Cecil J. Sharp’s collections of folk-songs, has created 
an interest, not only in the hearing of such primitive art-entities, 
but in the search for others, and in their exploitation as a profit- 
able commercial line. In ““The Songs of the Hebrides” there is at 
least some excuse for the addition of a thin accompaniment of 
arpeggi, since they were generally sung, in their original form, to 
the accompaniment of a small harp, called a Clarsach, but to add 
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elaborate accompaniments to sea-shanties and folk-songs gener- 
ally, and to round them off in the manner of the art-song or 
drawing-room ballad, is a crime which ought to be punished with 
the direst penalties ever imagined by the shanityman who was 
habitually called upon to deal with the unfortunate delinquencies 
of the notorious drunken sailor. Sea-shanties, especially, should 
never be sung with an instrumental accompaniment. A _ sea- 
shanty treated in this manner is a complete anachronism, and it 
loses at once its essential and unique character as a song of labour 
and of the folk. In this ridiculous worship of the trimmings, the 
inherent beauty and purity of the thing itself is too often missed, 
and an absolutely false standard of criticism and appreciation is 
set up. 
II 


Fo.K-SonGs OF THE SEA 


Midway between the sea-shanty and what I choose to call 
the sea-song proper, lies the nebulous and well-nigh indefinable 
folk-song of the sea, merging on the one hand towards the less 
shanty-like of the shanties—“Shenandoah” and, “Billy Boy,” 
already referred to, are cases in point—and, on the other hand, 
towards the true sea-song type, of which we shall hear more anon. 
It is indeed impossible to say where exactly the dividing line 
should be drawn whenever the song gets on to one or other of the 
debatable borders. But one may, I think, state in general terms, 
wherein the distinction lies. I have already made it clear, I hope, 
that the shanty is a song of labour—a song with a real utilitarian 
purpose, so to speak—while the sea-song differs entirely, insofar 
as it has no conscious utilitarian purpose whatever beyond that 
of being a source of convivial entertainment, or purely esthetic 
pleasure. The folk-song differs only from the true art-song in 
respect of its original composer being unknown, and of its having 
survived and developed from its first condition, whatever that 
may have been, entirely by oral tradition, and further, of its 
having been modified or augmented and brought to the stage of 
perfection, or otherwise, in which it may at any time or place be 
found, by the various individuals who have sung it throughout 
the preceding generations. Strictly speaking, of course, it ceases 
to be a folk-song the moment it is printed and given to the world 
in a fixed and stable form. But as such songs are generally pub- 
lished in collections by themselves, we have tacitly agreed to 
accept the fiction that they are still folk-songs, even years after 
they have been incorporated into the bulk of a nation’s art- 
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productions, and after they have been “arranged” and improved 
out of all semblance to their original simple and ingenuous and 
unadorned purity. This is all the more easily adhered to, however, 
as there are usually many variants of each song simultaneously 
in existence. These variants have emerged as a result of the 
idiosyncracies of the respective singers, or of the different psycho- 
logical tendencies of the various peoples in each particular locality 
in which the songs were finally captured and pinned to the page 
in cold print like butterflies or moths in an entomologist’s cabinet. 
Folk-songs in print are dead things, like flowers that have been 
plucked. 

In most cases, the songs of the type I am now considering, 
have originated and grown up on shore, but I have strong reasons 
for believing that many of them were actually written, and per- 
haps composed, by seafaring men who, for one reason or another, 
had abandoned the sea. Practically every collection of British 
folk-songs contains one example or more, of those charming and 
ingenuous ditties and, provided they are not spoiled by too much 
editing or over-elaboration of accompaniments, there are few 
examples in the whole range of folk-song literature which are more 
delightful to sing or to listen to, or which more readily fire the 
imagination or stir the heart to brave thoughts and noble aspir- 
ations. One of the earliest extant examples of this class of folk- 
sea-song dates from the time of Henry VIII or earlier. The senti- 
ment it embodies is greatly in advance of its time, but if one 
examines carefully the popular music of any period, one will 
find this to be characteristic of a not inconsiderable number of 
pieces which combine to make up its bulk. Here is the song: 


We be three poor mariners 

Newly come from the seas; 

We spend our lives in jeopardy, 

While others live at ease. 

Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round, 
Shall we go dance the round? 

And he that is a bully boy, 

Come pledge me on this ground, a-ground, a-ground. 


We care not for these martial men 

That do our states disdain; 

But we care for the merchantmen 

Who do our states maintain. 

To them we dance this round, around, around, 

To them we dance this round; 

And he that is a bully boy, 

Come pledge me on this ground, a-ground, a-ground. 


, 
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There is a delightful old English flavour about this song that is 
irresistible. The mystery is that such songs are so little sung and 
known to-day. 

It is a curious fact that the long reign of Elizabeth, that 
great age of privateering and overseas exploration and discovery, 
can produce scarcely a single sea-song, or song of the sea. We 
have indeed, one or two popular ditties on the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, but they are chiefly of a reminiscent character, and 
were probably not written until well into the following reign: 


Some years of late, in eighty-eight, 

As I do well remember, 

It was, some say, the nineteenth of May, 
And some say in September. 


During the recent European War, the comparative poverty and 
mediocrity of songs about the war was frequently remarked, but 
the reason was not far to seek. The dangers were all too real 
and too near to admit of their being readily translated into song. 
And so it was in Elizabeth’s time. It is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, that one of the most authentic of contemporary out- 
pourings should have been more in the form of a Litany than of 
a pean of triumph: 


From mercilesse invaders, 
From wicked men’s device, 
O God. Arise and help us 
To quele oure enemies. 


Sinke deepe their potent navies, 
Their strength and courage breake, 
O God. Arise and arm us, 

For Jesus Christ, his sake. 


Though cruel Spain and Parma 
With heathene legions come, 

O God. Arise and arm us, 
We'll dye for oure home. 


We will not change oure Credo 
For Pope, nor boke, nor bell; 
And if the Devil come himself, 
We'll hound him back to hell. 


The best of the folk-songs of the sea are, of course, to be 
found in every collection of sea-songs. ‘‘Farewell and Adieu to 
you, Spanish Ladies,” “Lowlands Low,” “Admiral Benbow,” 
“Britons, Strike Home,” “Ward, the Pirate,” “Chesapeake and 
Shannon,” and “The Coasts of High Barbary” are all known, by 
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name at least, to every one who takes a practical interest in these 
interesting works of art, and one feels that they might be sung 
more frequently than is customary at present, thereby extending 
the working repertory of songs of this class with considerable 
benefit to singers and listeners both. There is a particularly good 
example entitled “Paul Jones” that is not so well known, even 
by name, as are those already enumerated. It relates, in popular 
language, an incident in the career of the famous Scottish-American 
privateer. Others of the same class which would well repay 
study, are “Saucy Sailor Boy,” written in the style of ““We’ll go 
no more a-roving,” which some few years before the war was a 
great favourite of factory girls in the east of London, and probably 
is so still; a specially delicious one, from Somerset, called ‘““The 
Watchet Sailor’’; and one, of the Whaler days, also from Somerset, 
called “The Greenland Fishery.”” A Scottish variant of this song 
is printed in Captain Whall’s collection under the title of ““The 
Whale.” He also has printed one of a similar character called 
“The Fishes,’ no other variant or transcription of which I have 
ever seen or heard. Then there is the charming Northumbrian 
lilt, “Billy Boy,” already referred to in the section of this study 
which deals with “Shanties” and published as a shanty by Sir 
Richard R. Terry, although in fact it is really a sea-song of pure 
folk-origin, and not a song of labour at all. I have only recently 
also received from America a similar composition which, although 
employed as a shanty by the Cod Fishers of Newfoundland, with 
whom it is a prime favourite, is likewise more of a folk-song than 
a true shanty :— 


Cape Cod girls they have no combs, 

Heave away, Heave away, 

They comb their hair with codfish bones, 

We are bound for Australia. 
Heave away, my bully, bully boys, 
Heave away, Heave away, 
Heave away, and don’t you make a noise, 
We are bound for Australia 


Cape Cod boys, they have no sleds, 
Heave away, Heave away, 

They slide down hill on codfish heads, 
We are bound for Australia. 


In passing through my hands several scores of these folk- 
songs of the sea, I have elicited the fact thai, in popular estimation, 
a tailor seems to have been the natural antithesis of a sailor. One 
might be pardoned for assuming that the faci of tailor rhyming 
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with sailor might in some way be accountable for this, but in 
spite of the fact that two such excellent rhymes lie ready to hand, 
I do not remember of a single example of their having been taken 
advantage of for artistic purposes, although in many of these 
songs sailors are constantly being pitted against tailors. The 
following entitled “Tarry Trowsers,”’ is a specimen of the song in 
question. There are many versions of “Tarry Trowsers,” the 
following being from the County of Essex:— 


As I walked out one fine morning, 

The morning being both fine and clear, 
There I heard a tender mother 
Talking to her daughter dear. 


‘Daughter, daughter, I’d have you marry, 
Live no longer a single life’, 

But she says, ‘Mother I’d rather tarry, 
I'd rather wait for my sailor bold’. 


‘Sailors they are given to roving, 

Into foreign parts they do go, 

Then they will leave you broken-hearted, 
And they’ll prove your overthrow.’ 


‘My mother wants me to wed with a tailor, 
And not give me my heart’s delight, 

But give me the man with the tarry trowsers, 
That shine to me like diamonds bright.’ 


We must remember that many of these songs which now 
come down to us with a quaint old-world fragrance, were once the 
popular songs of days long since departed, and the lesson they 
teach is that it is not always a wise principle to condemn a song 
merely because it happens to be popular. One must use discrim- 
ination, of course, but a song is not necessarily bad because 
everyone happens to be singing it at one particular period. There 
were many superior people who dismissed the songs the strains of 
which many a time cheered and sustained our soldiers and sailors 
throughout the late European War as they marched and fought 
and died, in one comprehensive denunciation, as Music-Hall 
rubbish. Well, there are songs and songs of Music-Hall origin, 
just as there hymns and hymns of religion, and a bad hymn may 
be just as demoralising as a bad Music-Hall song. I hold no 
brief for a song that is bad, whether “it be a love song or a song 
of good life,” but a song that is good cannot be sung too often, 
it is, in the words of the poet, 
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A thing of beauty, a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 


We must not, therefore, discourage even the Music-Hall song, 
provided it is good, and the sailor man is better to be singing a 
song of the “‘Halls” than not to be singing at all. “We be three 
poor Mariners” was the Tudor equivalent of the Victorian ““Tommy 
Atkins,” the Edwardian “‘Land of Hope and Glory,” and the 
Georgian “‘Tipperary,” so it will be seen that the Music-Hall 
song of to-day may very easily become the folk-song of to- 
morrow, and the classic of the day after. 

The folk-song of the sea is by no means the least interesting 
phase of the subject with which we are now dealing, and its origin, 
growth and development constitute a phenomenon no less remark- 
able and significant than is that of the sea-shanty itself. It 
embodies a field of study and research as yet practically untilled,— 
it has indeed been overshadowed by the more popular and 
universal interest in the sea-shanty,—but to the earnest and 
enthusiastic seeker and worker in that territory, there lies the 
promise of a rich and glorious, and as yet unreaped, harvest of 
melodic beauty, literary excellence, and esthetic delight. 


III 
Tue SEA-SonG 


We now come to what I call, not without a great deal of 
heart-searching and a considerable amount of fear and trembling, 
the true sea-song, for no less an authority than the late Captain 
Whall has already described the songs in question as “‘not real 
sea-songs but imitations by landsmen.” And to make certain 
that there could be no mistake about the matter, he stated that 
“in this category are “The Death of Nelson,’ “The Anchor’s 
Weighed,’ ‘Hearts of Oak’ (he really meant ‘Heart of Oak,’ of 
course), ‘The Arethusa,’ and many others of a like nature.” 
Then, after describing the class of song known as the “Come all 


99 


ye’s,” so-called from the stereotyped form of beginning— 


Come all ye jolly sailors bold 
Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 


he goes on, ““Now doubtless, some of these may be rightly termed 
sailor songs as, probably, sailors sang them, but many of them 
are, in truth, poor stuff, and most wearisome to a modern. Few 
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of them, however, were written by sailors, and in later days, if 
heard at all, they generally emanated from one of the idlers, not 
from the seamen.” I am sorry to be under the necessity of having 
to differ from so eminent an authority as Captain Whall, but I 
cannot accept the definition of a sea-song that is implied in the 
sentences I have quoted. There is no reason under the sun why 
sailors may not both write and sing a sea-song, but all songs 
written by sailors are not necessarily sea-songs, nor is it by any 
means a sine qua non that a sea-song should be written and sung 
only by sailors. And so far as quality is concerned, one must 
admit that there are excellent and execrable sea-songs, just as 
there are good and bad songs, and men, and things, everywhere. 
A bad man is still a man, and a sea-song remains a sea-song 
however poor in quality it may be. It is, indeed, a fact that some 
of the finest sea-songs in existence were written by men who, far 
from being sailors themselves, could never abide the sea. 

There are two qualities essential to the perfect sea-song or 
song of the sea—relevancy and atmosphere. As we have seen, 
the sole necessity in the making of a perfect shanty was rhythm; 
its one purpose being the accompaniment of, and an aid to, the 
performance of a rhythmical exercise. The function of a sea-song, 
if less utilitarian however, is by no means less exalted in character. 
It is calculated, as all art-entities ought to be, to stimulate the 
imagination and to elevate the taste of those who sing, who read, 
or who hear it sung or read. The words then must have some 
relation to the sea, to the life of a sailor, or to his thoughts, aims 
or aspirations, or to several or all of these together. They must 
embody some narrative or idea in lyrical form, and they must at 
all times be intelligible. I particularly emphasise this last named 
quality, as it is the chief distinguishing aspect between the true 
sea-song and the shanty in which, as we have learned, the words 
count for nothing. But the words and music of the sea-song 
must also be capable of creating that subtle and indefinable 
quality we call “atmosphere.” And the effectuation of all this 
can only be accomplished by an artist. He may as easily be a 
sailor as a landsman, but he is just as likely to be a “lubber”’ 
who will persist in writing phrases like “‘scudding under easy sail,” 
which are so obnoxious to the minds of the old-fashioned sailor 
men, yet which do not, after all, greatly detract from the high 
artistic excellence of the whole. It is certainly unfortunate that 
not all of those who presume to write of ships, of sailor men, and 
of the sea, do first of all make themselves thoroughly conversant 
with the technicalities and nomenclature of the subject with which 
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they are dealing, but it would be a bad fauz pas, indeed, that 
alone should have the effect of ruining altogether such a song. 
While the honour of having produced the earliest surviving 
complete sea-shanty belongs to Scotland, we must look southward 
across the Border, for the earliest true sea-song that has come 
down to us. It dates from the reign of Henry VI, at least a 
hundred years previous to the date of the publication of Tur 
Comptaynt Or Scorianp, which has preserved for us the 
curious old shanty referred to in our section on Shanties. The 
song, consisting of eighteen stanzas, is preserved in a MS. in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. It treats of the shipment 
of pilgrims, bound for the shrine of St. James of Compostella, these 
pilgrims being actually regarded as cargo, and consistently treated 
as such. And again we have in it a curiously vivid picture of sea- 
faring manners and conditions prevailing at that distant period— 


Men may leve all gamys, 

That saylen to Seynt Jamys; 

For many a man hit gramys; 
When they begyn to sayle. 

For when they take the see, 

At Sandwyche or at Wynchylsee, 

At Brystow, or where that hit bee, 
Theyr herts begyn to fayle. 


Anone the mastyr commaundeth fast 

To hys shypmen in all the hast, 

To dresse hem sone about the mast 
Theyr takelyng to make. 

With “howe hissa” then they cry, 

What howte. Thou stondyst to ny, 

Thy felow may not hale the by; 
Thus they begyn to crake. 


A boy or tweyne anone up-styen, 
And overthwarte the sayle-yerd lyen;— 
“Y how talia,’’ the remenaunte cryen, 
And pull with all theyr myght. 
“Bestowe the boote, bote-swayne, anon, 
That our pylgryms may pley thereon; 
For som ar lyke to cowgh and grone 
Or hit be full mydnyght.” 


“Hale the bowlyne. now. vere the shete. 
Cook, make redy anoone oure mete. 
Our pylgryms have no lust to ete. 
I pray God yeve hem rest.”’ 
“Go to the helm. what, howe, no nere? 
Steward, felow. a pot of bere.”’ 
“Ye shall have, sir, with gode chere, 
Anone all of the best.” 
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And so on it goes, the ship meanwhile experiencing, in the Channel, 
its customary weather, as we discern from the touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin— 


Thys menewhyle the pilgryms ly, 
And have theyr bowlys fast theym by. 


No one who has ever experienced the English Channel or the 
North Sea on such a night, can have any dubiety as regards the 
purpose for which the “bowlys”’ lay “fast theym by.” Then the 
darkness falls; sleeping quarters are prepared; and as garrulous 
old Pepys would say, “so to bed.”’ I feel that I have already 
treated this old ballad of the sea at too great length, but the last 
two stanzas are too delicious altogether to permit of their being 
omitted— 


A sak of strawe were there ryght good, 
For some must lyg theym in theyr hood; 
I had as lefe be in the wood, 

Without mete or drynk, 
For when that we shall go to bedde, 
The pump was nygh our bedde hede, 
A man were as good to be dede, 

As smell thereof the stynk. 


English literature is not rich in sea-songs, however, until we 
come to about the middle of the eighteenth century. It was in 
the reign of Charles II that we first began to acquire a maritime 
consciousness, if one may be allowed the use of such an expres- 
sion, and it is from about this period that we have ““Ye Gentleman 
of England,” of which Thomas Campbell’s “Ye Mariners of 
England” is a kind of parody; and “‘Cease, Rude Boreas,” both 
good examples of the type of sea-song which, a century or so later, 
was to stir the hearts of Englishmen to their utmost depths. 
And then, with “Heart of Oak,” the words of which were written 
by the famous actor, David Garrick, and the music by the equally 
famous Dr. Boyce, we at last find ourselves at the beginning of 
the Golden Age of the true sea-song. The great master of the 
sea-song during that period was Charles Dibdin, who was born in 
1745, and died in 1814. There has never been a writer of sea- 
songs who has had a keener insight into the psychology of the 
old-time sailor man than Charles Dibdin, and well he knew how 
to strike the sentimental note so dearly beloved by them. There 
has never, indeed, been anything written of a finer lyrical quality, 
or more in keeping with the peculiar purpose they had in view, 
than “Blow High, Blow Low,” “Tom Bowling,” “The Lass that 
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Loves a Sailor,” “Ben Backstay,”’ “Jack Ratlin,” or a score or two 
more, the mere titles of which convey little to those who have not 
already sampled their beauties for themselves. 

While most of Dibdin’s songs were of a simple, sincere, and 
sentimental character, there was another and a different class of 
song, the popularity of which saved the press-gang many an 
unpleasant task. The sea-song of the heroic order did much to 
recruit the navy during the last half of the eighteenth century 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth. The source, direct or 
indirect, of most of the songs of this description was the never- 
to-be-forgotten fight of the “Revenge,” under the command of 
Sir Richard Grenville, a Gentleman Mariner of Bideford in Devon, 
against two whole Spanish squadrons, off the island of Florez in 
August 1591. The story is well known, but can never be too 
well, or too widely known. It was an epic of the sea; a battle 
fought by a little band of Englishmen, in a frail tiny bark, against 
fearful odds. It was related by Lord Tennyson in one of the 
finest narrative poems he ever wrote, but to get the full English 
flavour and atmosphere of the story, it should be read in the 
version of James Anthony Froude, which is incorporated in his 
essay upon “‘England’s Forgotten Worthies” in the second volume 
of his “‘Short Studies in Great Subjects.”” Such then is the theme 
of a very large proportion of the sea-songs of heroic mould. There 
are some very excellent modern lyrics of this character, but many 
of them are utterly spoiled by bad and unsingable musical settings. 
A very glaring case in point is that of ‘““The Gallant Salamander” 
which attained some degree of popularity about thirty years ago, 
in spite of the execrable nature of the tune— 


*Twas the Gallant Salamander, 
Twenty-one guns all told, 

With as plucky a crew and commander 
As ever fought of old; 

*Twas a lovely summer’s morning, 
The sea was calm and bright, 
When suddenly, to the nor’ard, 

A strange sail hove in sight. 

The captain took his glass up, 
And looked away to sea, 

“°Tis a foeman, and a strong one, 
But we'll tackle her,” cried he. 
“We'll tackle her,” cried he. 


’Twas the Gallant Salamander 
And the foe was a seventy-four, 
Three times his size and aboard her, 
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A dozen to one or more. 

She called on him to surrender, 

With one contemptuous gun, 

“Let go” cried the captain, “show her 
We will neither yield nor run; , 
We will neither yield nor run.” 


So they fought that seventy-four lads, 
From morn till twilight grey, 

And if ever a salamander 

Ate fire, one did that day. 

They fought till the sun was setting, 
And the sea grew dark with night, 
And they fought again at morning 

As soon as it was light; 

They fought till her brave commander 
And the half of her crew had died, 
Then down went the Salamander 

And her foeman, side by side: 

And there they lie together, 

And till England’s heart grows cold, 
Shall this yarn of the Salamander, 
And her fight to the death, be told. 


Here we have an ideal song of the sea. I do not know whether 
the incident related is real or imaginary, but it decidedly is the 
kind of theme that never fails to set the heart of the true-born 
Britisher aglow with real and patriotic fervour. But as I have 
said, it was utterly spoiled by a setting which more resembles 
scale exercises than the straightforward sort of tune that one 
would expect to find allied with such verses. How very different, 
so far as the music is concerned, is “The Saucy Arethusa,” cer- 
tainly one of the best of the famous “Come all ye’s,” which were 
mostly heard first of all in one or other of the ballad operas which 
were so popular in England during the last half of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The Saucy Arethusa” does commemorate a real inci- 
dent in the history of the British Navy, and set to a singable 
tune, it has survived for a hundred and forty years, while “The 
Gallant Salamander,” a much finer lyric is dead in less than forty. 

I should just like to say a word in conclusion regarding the 
vague and insubstantial quality we call “atmosphere.” Two 
examples must suffice to demonstrate what actually is implied in 
the term. When dealing with Shanties, frequent reference was 
made to the famous shanty ‘“‘What shall we do with a Drunken 
Sailor?” If we take the best extant version of this shanty, viz.: 
that of Mr. F. T. Bullen, the fact that will most forcibly strike ithe 
musician is the extraordinary wavering scheme of tonality which, 
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without any attempt at modulation, leaps from the key of D flat 
major to that of B major and back again, in the most daring 
manner imaginable. But study carefully this trick—for it is a 
trick—and one must be struck with the remarkable similarity, so 
far as there can be similarity between sound and motion, it bears 
to the rise and fall of the swell along the side of a ship lying at 
anchor, or moored to a wharf or quay. The water does so rhyth- 
mically enough, but never twice in succession to the same height 
or depth, and never after any apparent fixed method or scheme. 
This, to my mind, is one of the most extraordinary examples of 
‘‘atmosphere”’ it were possible to find in music or song. 

My second example is perhaps not less remarkable. Apart 
from the epic nature of ““The Revenge,” there is no more arresting 
sea-story than that of “The Flying Dutchman,” and what I 
believe to be the greatest sea-song ever written, has for its subject 
that terrible tale of a man’s audacity, and the demoniac venge- 
ance that condemned him to sail the seas in storm and strife, to 
all eternity. I refer, not to the setting of John Parry, fine indeed 
as that is, but to that of Richard Wagner, embodied in his opera 
of that name. It may sound somewhat paradoxical to describe an 
opera as a sea-song, but the lyrical quality is sustained so effec- 
tively throughout the whole of the work that it, indeed, really 
requires no great stretch of imagination so to regard it. For the 
benefit of the purist in such matters, however, I will waive the 
question, so far as it affects the whole opera, and confine myself 
solely to the scena with which the second act opens, and especially 
to Senta’s Ballad, which contains the whole argument, and con- 
stitutes the nucleus of the opera. In this wonderful ballad, the 
heroine relates merely the traditional story of the unfortunate 
Holléinder, with an added redemption-motive which is entirely 
Wagner’s own, and which I have heard objected to by many old 
sailor-men, on the grounds of its having spoiled an otherwise 
good yarn—but that itself is another story. What I wish here to 
emphasise is the manner in which the genius of Wagner gave it 
atmosphere, and raised it from a mere fireside tale of terror to a 
sea-song of the first quality and worth. Sailor men may no longer 
sing their “Yo-hoe-hoe,” but no one who knows anything of the 
sea can fail to understand its significance when one hears it sung 
by Senta as a prelude to her song. It gives the song an undoubted 
seafaring atmosphere from the moment the very first note is 
struck, and makes the creation of other and different atmospheric 
suggestiveness easy as the ballad proceeds. Without hearing a 
single word of the ballad, one can have no difficulty in following 
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the development of the narrative through storm and stress, through 
mystery and dread, right on to the threshold of the promised 
redemption and its concomitant peace eternal. I fear I have very 
inadequately explained what the term “‘atmosphere” implies, but 
some allowance may be made for any such shortcomings in this 
respect when it is considered how impossible it wae ever be to 
define the indefinable. 
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MUSIC AND CHESS 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


one of remarkable excellence. This because, in all probability, 

it is the most ancient test of skill, as opposed to mere strength 
or chance, which has not yet been overtaken by what Shakespeare 
would call ‘‘the inaudible and noiseless foot of time.” Its histo- 
rians claim that it was known to the Chinese in the earlier ages of 
the world, and was practiced by them simultaneously with their 
complicated system of musical sounds, signs, and symbols. At 
any rate, in the fourth century, Hsieh An, like the English Drake, 
refused to abandon his game of chess when told that his enemies 
were crossing the Yangtse-Kiang river. Later on, when in- 
formed of the victory gained by his troops, he calmly remarked 
to his friends that he was able to continue his play in perfect peace 
of mind because placing absolute dependence upon the discipline 
and valour of his forces. 

After spreading over India and the far East, chess is believed 
to have reached Europe,—through Arabia,—either before or 
immediately after the Crusades. A more reliable “tradition of 
the elders” is to the effect that it formed the subject-matter of the 
first book ever printed in England. This, the work of Edward 
Caxton, in 1474, was entitled “Y® Game and y® Playe of y® 
Chesse.”” Subsequently it became the recorded pastime of such 
monarchs as Queen Elizabeth, Charles XII, Louis XIV, Frederick 
the Great, and Napoleon; while statesmen of all lands have 
attributed some of their greatest diplomatic successes to strategic 
proficiency acquired from its careful and constant study. Even 
as early as 1697, ““Poor Robin’s Almanack,”’ a “coarsely humorous 
production,” published from 1663 to 1828 by the Stationers’ 
Company, had styled chess “the statesman’s game,” the reverse 
of this statement being made a century and a half later by Thomas 
Carlyle, who, in his “Sartor Resartus,” stigmatized statecraft 
itself as a mere game, and the statesmen themselves as players, 
when he alluded to “councillors of state sitting plotting and playing 
their high chess-game whereof the pawns are men.” 

But, on the other hand, the superior intelligence and mental 
concentration required for the successful pursuit of chess has not 
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only raised the latter to the position of a fine art, but has com- 
mended it to the acceptance of distinguished men in all departments 
of literary and artistic life. Hence amongst its devotees have 
been included literary characters, such as Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Dean Swift and Alexander Cunningham, the great Latin scholar; 
poets, such as Dante, Tasso, and Alfred de Musset; physicians, 
such as Sir Astley Cooper; reformers, such as Huss and Luther; 
dramatists, such as Lessing; philosophers, such as Moses Men- 
delssohn; and “a great multitude” of musicians which—owing to 
the passage of time and the absence of records—‘‘no man could 
number.” All of which goes to prove the wrong-headedness of 
the Presbyterian parson, Richard Baxter, who, in his ‘‘Christian 
Direction,” characterized chess as one of the signs of “‘a carnal, 
empty mind;” and the right-mindedness of that printer’s appren- 
tice, Benjamin Franklin, who, by boldly asserting that “the game 
of chess” was “not merely an idle amusement,” demonstrated his 
perception of the true inwardness of the so-called game. 

Here, perhaps, before coming to closer grips with our subject, 
a passing reference may be made to two distinguished individuals, 
of different countries and occupied in totally different pursuits, 
both of whom have idealized or symbolized chess and its con- 
comitants, one on the moral side, the other on the musical. Says 
that great Anglican agnostic, Professor Huxley, “The chess- 
board is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the laws of Nature, the 
player on the other side is hidden from us.” Prior to this semi- 
sceptical utterance, Robert Schumann, the sensitive plant of 
music, had delivered himself by declaring that the very art of 
music itself might be “compared to chess.” Thus, he goes on to 
say, the queen might symbolize melody, because having “‘supreme 
power”; but, with the king, as the representative of harmony, 
there would rest “‘the final issue.” That Schumann put his affirm- 
ations into practice, all candid critics must admit. The man 
who practically discovered the cadential possibilities of the chord 
of the dominant 9th could not have regarded harmony other than 
as “‘the final issue.” 

But apart from the fact that chess is a pursuit rather than 
a pastime, that it has derived from “times deceased,” and has 
enjoyed the favour of monarchs and men of letters as well as of 
poets, philosophers, and politicians, the “game and playe” of 
chess has much to recommend it to the notice of practical musicians 
and composers. For instance, the mental alertness, the rapid 
decision, the almost instantaneous abandonment of a preconceived 
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plan in order to counteract an unexpected move on the part of 
an opponent or to profit by any observed peculiarity in the play 
of the latter, would be but familiar procedures or conditions to, 
let us say, organ recitalists accustomed as they are, or should 
be, to vary registration, tempo, and even style to meet the exi- 
gencies or defects of a strange building or unfamiliar instrument. 
Further, that definite plan and progression, so necessary to the 
successful conduct of an attack in chess, has its counterpart in 
the invention and development of ideas, together with that sense 
of balance, so desirable in serious musical composition of however 
simple a character. Hence it is not at all surprising to find that 
amongst the ranks of real musicians there are not only many 
chess-players and enthusiasts, but that these latter equal and 
probably exceed,—in proportion to the number of professors,— 
those to be found amongst the followers of any other art or 
science. 

Proceeding from the general to the particular, the previous 
mention of the name of Lessing reminds us at this juncture that 
one of the earliest musician chess-players of whose playing we 
have any definite record was Adam Kirnberger (1721-83), who 
was first a violinist in the private band of Frederick the Great and, 
afterwards, director of the music for the Princess Amalie. Reliable 
records show that at the chess-parties known to have been held 
at Lessing’s Berlin residence, Kirnberger was a frequent visitor 
and participator in the playing. Later we have Baron von Grimm 
(1723-1807), the Parisian pamphleteer and publisher prior to the 
Revolution; while, in more recent times, there occurs to us the 
name of the celebrated cornist, Henri Kling, the Parisian band- 
master of Geneva. Concerning Mendelssohn, Sir George Grove,— 
himself, we believe an amateur chess-player,—records that the 
subject of his biography played both billiards and chess not only 
“with ardour” but right up to the end of his short but strenuous 
life. 

In spite of the frequent operatic settings of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest,—memorable in this connection for the chess-playing 
of Ferdinand and Miranda,—any definite records of chess-playing 
in musical environments seem to be lacking. Nevertheless, 
amongst operatic composers addicted to the chess “habit,” we 
have Meyerbeer, who is credited with considerable facility at the 
game, this being, in all probability, but another evidence of what 
Mrs. Julian Marshall terms his “unlimited capacity for work,” 
and his keen appreciation of “the beautiful in all types.”” But 
all operatic chess-players are dwarfed as such when compared 
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with Francois André Philidor (1726-95), one of the pioneers of 
modern French comic opera, as well as the greatest authority on 
chess during the latter part of the 18th century. As a chorister 
in Versailles Chapel Royal, in the days of Le Grand Monarque, 
Philidor had learned to play chess from the court-musicians wait- 
ing for the arrival of the king at Mass. These good fellows, not 
being permitted to play cards in ecclesiastical precincts, were 
provided with means for chess-playing in the shape of a long 
table into which were inserted, or inlaid, as many as six chess- 
boards. The knowledge of chess-craft thus acquired stood Phili- 
dor in good stead in after life. Inv fact, it caused bim, in the days 
of his early manhood, when discouraged by the difficulties of 
music as a profession, to turn his attention to chess as a means of 
livelihood. This he did with such energy and success that he 
speedily became the first player in Paris. Then, through pressure 
of debt, or from a desire for other worlds to conquer, he determined 
to make a European tour. Visiting, at first, Holland and Germany, 
he won, in both these countries, many notable chess victories; but, 
in 1749, being invited to London by some of the English nobility 
and military, he crossed the Channel and remained in England 
for five years, publishing in the first year of his residence there, 
his Analyse du jeu des Echecs, a work which has passed through 
numerous editions, and is still regarded as a treatise of importance 
and authority. In 1753, while still in England, according to the 
Dictionary of Music, of 1824, “he put his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and musical taste to the proof, by setting to music 
Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia, a work which, although never printed 
nor publicly performed, is said to have been “submitted to 
Handel who found the choruses well worked up,” though the 
composition was “in other respects not without faults.” The 
fact that Handel was suffering from blindness at this time and had 
set Dryden’s Ode as early as 1739, seems to cast a doubt upon the 
authenticity of this story. But, at any rate, in 1754, Diderot 
and other influential Frenchmen induced Philidor to return to 
Paris where he made his home for another twenty years, de- 
voting himself almost entirely to operatic composition, becoming 
the idol of the Parisian operatic world, and producing works which 
are now entirely forgotten, in spite of much originality of orches- 
tration and treatment (e.g., the introduction of the unaccompanied 
operatic quartet in ‘““Tom Jones,” a work founded on Fielding’s 
novel of that name). Meanwhile he had been spending a portion 
of almost every year in England, but in 1777, he made a visit 
of nearly three years’ duration, during which he brought out 
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another edition of his Analyse together with several notable musical 
productions. Then, in 1780, he again returned to Paris, winning 
fresh operatic laurels, although he had as rivals Grétry and Gluck. 
He was now receiving a regular pension from the London Chess 
Club, and during one of his frequent visits to England he produced 
an Ode and a Te Deum to celebrate one of the frequent temporary 
recoveries of George III from the insanity which ultimately be- 
came permanent. In 1792 Philidor found himself unable to 
return from one of his English visits on account of the troubles 
arising from the French Revolution; and just as the necessary 
permissions had been secured he died, in London, August 31, 
1795, the place of his burial being unknown, this forming another 
of those minor mysteries of which so many are to be found in the 
pages of musical history. And no less a mystery than his final 
resting-place is that of his reputation. In the life story of Philidor 
we have the case of a man who claimed to practice music as a 
profession and chess as a diversion; yet he found the latter finan- 
cially superior to the former, at least in his younger days. Then, 
although—according to Grétry—he could “arrange a succession 
of sounds as easily as he could play a game of chess,” his creative 
work has long ago perished so far as public performance is con- 
cerned, whereas the fruits of his recreative activities, as em- 
bodied in his chess-book, “‘remain unto this present.” In fact, 
a history of 18th-century chess ignoring the name of Philidor 
would resemble nothing so much as a performance of Hamlet with 
the part assigned to the Prince of Denmark omitted. 

Exactly a century after Philidor we meet with the name of 
that eccentric Dutchman, Edouard Silas (1827-1909), a noted 
chess-player in his day, and one who, from the fact of his residence 
in England from 1850 to his death, is still remembered in British 
musical circles. The recent passing, on October 28, 1925, of the 
noted publisher, Mr. Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia, a personal 
acquaintance of the writer of this article, reminds us that Mr. G. 
W. Chadwick, the director of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass., relates that when at Leipsic together, in 
1878, Presser “would not go to the opera on a Sunday evening,” 
but would sit in a café and play chess during that period! 

Among recently deceased British organists and musicians who 
have made both music and chess the poorer by their passing, 
there are especially prominent four, whose names, strange to say, 
all commence with the same initial letter,—Parry, Prout, Parratt, 
and Peace. Both Sir Hubert Parry and Professor Prout were 
known as excellent players, a strong combination of the finest 
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choral writer and the greatest theorist of their respective periods. 
The Dublin professor, however, was very modest, and once said 
to an interviewer, “I am fond of chess, but I am not a good 
player, and I find that the effort needed to follow a complex 
game is rather too much after a day’s work.”” This statement was 
made at a somewhat late period of the Professor’s career, 1899, 
I believe, and is somewhat discounted by the testimony of that 
distinguished musical author and critic, Mr. J. S. Shedlock, who, 
speaking as one of Prout’s “oldest and most intimate friends,” 
says in the Musical Times of April of the same year, “of his 
(Prout’s) love for chess I can speak from practical experience. 
I have played many games with him at his house, at sea, in trains, 
and, as a matter of fact, in the concert-room! In his early days, 
when he sat among the ‘gods’ at St. James’s Hall, and at the Opera, 
I frequently accompanied him, and we used to wile away the time 
from the opening of the doors to the commencement of the per- 
formance by playing chess, for he then always carried about with 
him a pocket-board and men.” 

With reference to Sir Walter Parratt we cannot do better 
than quote the editor of the Musical Times of July, 1902, who says 
that chess was the great organ pedagogue’s “chief hobby.”” He 
was not only president of the Oxford University Chess Club, but 
“captained the team which played in the first inter-university 
match against Cambridge in 1873” with the result that Oxford won. 
Next year, however, the tables were turned; whereupon Parratt, re- 
sponding to the toast of the Club, declared that “next to winning 
at chess, his highest pleasure was in losing at the game.” He 
sometimes played with the late Prince Leopold, Queen Victoria’s 
youngest son, and “‘on one occasion played two blindfold games 
against the Prince and Sir Robert Collins, and beat them both.” 
The story of his simultaneous performance of a Bach fugue and 
dictation of moves in a game of chess, the board being invisible, 
may or may not be true, but it is perfectly credible. 

Of the chess playing of the late Dr. A. L. Peace, the successor 
of W. T. Best, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, I can speak “‘with 
authority,” as Dr. Peace was one of my personal friends, his last 
letter having been written to me with reference to a misprint (which 
he said I had been the first to notice) in one of his organ sonatas. 
I often visited him at his home at Blundellsands, near Liver- 
pool, and had the pleasure of playing with him on more than one 
occasion. Considering myself to belong to the “common or 
garden” type of player, I was invariably beaten, but never with- 
out being congratulated on the character of my defence. The 
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moves of this great organist were characteristic of his organ- 
playing and registration, namely, accurate, brilliant, and generally 
executed with remarkable despatch. 

Of the names of recently deceased or contemporary musicians 
recognized as devotees of chess, one could easily construct a cata- 
logue. But as such a course would be contrary to my purpose, 
and probably as uninteresting to my readers as it would be in- 
appropriate to my space, I must content myself with the mention 
of a few names which most readily occur to me. Amongst these 
are to be found such distinguished performers as Jan Kubelik, 
Artur Rubinstein, and Mischa Elman, the last of whom has 
been described as “a master of the various gambits”; also the 
Italian violinist, Scipione Guidi; the Hungarian, Carl Flesch; and 
the American, or Philadelphian, Frank Gittelson; to whom should 
be added the Spanish pianist, Alberto Jonas. The only British 
chess-playing musicians I can find space to mention here are 
Granville Bantock (who has stated that he regards chess as his 
“chief recreation”) and Arnold Bax, amongst modern English 
composers; Dettmar Dressel, amongst the violinists; Dr. F. G. 
Shinn, H. E. Nichol, and my personal friend, Mr. Josiah Booth, 
the editor of the Congregational Church Hymnal, amongst the 
church musicians; the late Mr. Alfred Phillips, the founder of the 
firm of Phillips and Page, amongst the music publishers; and last, 
but not least in this connection, the amateur composer of ““The 
Jackdaw of Rheims,”—Mr. Phillip Hamilton Williams,—who 
has been described as ‘“‘an ardent chess-player and a prolific writer 
upon the game, having composed and published over 800 prob- 
lems.” Nor, on the principle of place aux dames, must we forget 
Mdme. Constance Younger, the sometime accompanist to Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies. 

The previous reference to America reminds me that at one 
of my professorships in the States, that of theory and composition 
at one of the largest conservatories in the South, I was fortunate 
enough to number myself one amongst a coterie of nearly a dozen 
professors, all good chess-players. Amongst these was Joseph Alan 
Taffs, the Sullivan Memorial prizeman and (1912) Mendelssohn 
Scholar of the Royal College of Music; and a great personal friend, 
Otto G. W. Pfefferkorn, the senior pianoforte professor, an Ameri- 
can recitalist of fine reputation and extensive experience, who 
will be remembered in London as having given some successful 
recitals there some years ago in connection with the Virgil clavier 
demonstrations, and one of the finest amateur chess-players I have 
ever been fortunate enough to meet. 
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Here, perhaps, will be the best place in which to allude to the 
connection between chess and the reputed inventor of the metro- 
nome, Johann Nepomuk Maelzel (1772-1838), who spent some 
considerable portion of his wandering life exhibiting an automatic 
chess-player which he had purchased, about 1804, from Baron 
Kempler, a Presburg nobleman. After exhibitions of this auto- 
maton in various European cities,—including Paris, Vienna, and 
London,—Maelzel crossed to America, about 1820, exhibiting the 
chess-player and other mechanical curiosities, and ending his life 
—in the course of his travels—aboard the brig Otis, outside 
Philadelphia, on July 21, 1838. For a long while the automaton 
puzzled the scientific and mechanical worlds, and many theories 
were advanced to account for an apparently mechanical figure 
which could compete successfully against some of the prominent 
players of the day. The most complete explanation (or exposure) 
of the exhibit came from the pen and brain of that erratic literary 
genius, Edgar Allan Poe, to whose work, ‘““The Chessplayer,” I must 
refer those of my readers who desire further information in this 
respect. At any rate, it is almost certain that Maelzel, like Philidor, 
found his connection with chess even more lucrative than that 
with music, deriving as much or more profit from the exhibition 
of his automaton as from the sale of his metronomes. 

From the opinion attributed to Professor Prout at a somewhat 
advanced stage of his career, and quoted in a previous paragraph, 
it might be inferred that chess is too “complex” a game for those 
musicians whose activities are largely centered in the theoretical 
and creative provinces of the profession. But to this there are 
several “‘replies,” of which the first is to the effect that some of the 
finest and most facile musical composers have been remarkably 
fine chess-players, e.g., Philidor, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, etc., 
while the second reply is best expressed in the words of Dr. Alcock, 
the present organist of Salisbury Cathedral, who was quoted in 
the Musical Times of July, 1899, as saying, “I think some ‘oppo- 
site’ (such as chess, botany, etc.), is not only beneficial but neces- 
sary as a balance to the one-sided strain imposed upon the mental 
and physical powers of a modern organist.” And Dr. Alcock 
might have said “of a modern musician,” also. The words, how- 
ever, are his; and I am in cordial agreement therewith. The 
italics are mine; and I am prepared to accept full responsibility 
therefor. 


THE WORKS OF WEBER IN FRANCE 
(1824-1926) 


By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


von Weber in a French periodical is of no earlier date than 

1822. 

Weber, who was to die four years later at London, whither he 
had gone by way of Paris,’ was then thirty-six; for several months 
past his Der Freischiitz had been making its triumphal progress 
through Germany, assuring him a somewhat tardy fame (be it 
remembered that musicians were at that time more precocious 
than now or, at least, found their way more quickly to the public 
ear). 

Does Weber—better than Beethoven, better even than Schu- 
bert—represent German romanticism? Is he, more and better 
than they, its “veritable, its most harmonious and most fruitful 
representative,” as his most recent biographer, M. André Coeuroy, 
avers? It may be so; in any case he represents it in its most 
general and popular aspect. On the French stage he was, at all 
events, its most eminent—and sole—representative, thanks to the 
adaptation of Der Freischiitz by Castil-Blaze, produced under the 
title of Robin des Bois. 

But the first of Weber’s works to become known, a work 
presently to be found on all pianofortes at the period of the 
Restoration, was his “Invitation to the Dance” (“‘to the Waltz,” 
in the French version). The publisher Maurice Schlesinger, but 
lately established in Paris, where he brought out the works pub- 
lished by his father in Berlin, advertised in the newspapers for 
May and June, 1822, the “celebrated rondo brillant,’ together 
with Beethoven’s grande sonate Op. 109 and the works of Mosche- 
les, one of the musicians whose international vogue was greatest 
both as pianist and composer. 

1Weber’s stay in Paris in 1826 has been pictured by M. Ad. Jullien in his ‘Paris 
dilettante” (Paris, 1884), and also a history A the wrangles he had with Castil-Blaze. 
Cf. our article in the “Mercure de France” (Dec. 1, 1907) on “‘Le Freyschiitz 4 Paris 
1824—41.”" This we mention here in order to rectify by means of later information the 
errors contained in these two studies. M. Georges Serviéres, in the preface to his 
excellent translation of Der Freischiitz (Fischbacher, Paris, 1913), has confirmed the 


facts by utilizing, among other things, an article by Th. Sauvage (“‘Gazette musicele,” 
Dec. 16, 1866) which sets matters to rights, as we shal] see in the sequel. 


I’ would appear that the first mention made of Carl Maria 
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Probably it was the “Journal des Débats” in its number for 
May 2, 1822, that first printed the name of Weber just after a 
musical feuilleton by Castil-Blaze signed with his well-known 
cipher XXX." 

After noting the prices and the address of the publishers— 
Maurice Schlesinger, quai Malaquais, 13, and Janet et Cotalle, 
rue Saint-Honoré, 125—the announcement continues: 


Beethoven is at present the god of music in Germany. In France 
he has not yet won the laurels of apotheosis; he occupies at least one of 
the first ranks among composers past and present. The last work of 
his that we announce cannot fail to add to his renown. The author of 
the Invitation pour la valse sees the dawn of his own in France; his bril- 
liant début foretokens a success equal to that in his native land. Alike 
as pianist and composer, Weber is worthy of a foremost place. 


Here Weber is introduced under the xgis of Beethoven, who 
was not wholly unknown to the Parisians, thanks to the “pupils’ 
exercises” at the Conservatoire and the Concerts spirituels at the 
Opéra. The “Courrier des Spectacles” for June 4th has a similar 
notice in a somewhat different key: 


To announce a work by Beethoven [so says this ancestor of ““Com- 
cedie”’], to say that it is the latest child of his genius, is to call the fullest 
attention of our pianists to a composition already popular [sic] in Ger- 
many. For such names no passport is needed; but it is necessary to 
make special mention of merit as yet unknown, to proclaim a talent in 
a country where it has not approved itself. It is for this reason that we 
recommend to our readers |’Introduction [sic] 4 la Valse by Charles- 
Marie de Weber, a composer who, in his own country, occupies both the 
stage and the concert-hall. This rondo brillant is not destined, we 
think, to remain in obscurity. 


Finally, the “Journal de Paris” of June 15th sets Weber 
before Beethoven, and advertises at the same time a Polonaise 
brillante and a Grand Pot-pourri concertant for piano and violin 
by Moscheles. 


Taste is more inconstant in music than in literature [it asserts with 
assurance, and not without reason]. Composers, therefore, are justified 


1Born Dec. 1, 1784, at Cavaillon (Vaucluse), Fr.-Henri-Joseph Blaze (who bor- 
rowed his pseudonym from the Gil Blas of Lesage) was the son of a notary. Coming 
to Paris in 1799, he took a course in law, and studied music at the Conservatoire under 
Perne. On his return home he acted as a lawyer, sub-prefect of Carpentras (?), and 
inspector of the library (1814-15). Again in Paris in 1820, he published his first work, 
“De l’Opéra en France.” According to Quicherat, M. de Lauriston “invited him in 
1821 to translate into French a dozen librettos of foreign operas. This gentleman, 
however, could not, in 1822, persuade the Académie royale de Musique to open its 
doors to him; he then conceived the plan of creating subsidiaries to that theatre. He 
began by applying to the Gymnase; finally he was allowed to bring out the opera at 
the Odéon.” (Ad. Nourrit, Vol. I, pp. 27-8.) Castil-Blaze died in Paris on Dec. 11, 
1857. Cf. the articles by his compatriot Ch. Soullier in the “Chronique musicale,” 
Vol. IX, July-August, 1875. 
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in continually putting out fresh alimentation for the enjoyment and 
curiosity of the public. The works we advertise below will commend 
themselves to all through the names of their authors, excepting the 
Rondo by Marie de Weber, a composer little known among us, although 
his fruitful talent has won the admiration of Germany. The sonata by 
— is the last that this great master has published; it is worthy 
of him. 


Now the ice was broken; other publishers, following Schle- 
singer’s lead, and in disregard of right and title, pounced upon the 
unknown composer. It may be supposed, too, that the score of 
Der Freischiitz, for example, was not wholly unfamiliar to our 
musicians when in April, 1823, the publisher Lafillée—at La Lyre 
moderne, rue Vivienne No. 6—put on sale the ““Cavatine de l’opéra 
Der Feitscheitz [so printed in the ‘Journal de Paris’ of April 5] 
de Carl Marie de Weber,” arranged for the forte-piano by the 
author with German words and a French translation by M. 
Charles Lafillée. And the announcement adds, in pure Restoration 
style: “‘This piece belongs to the very small number of those 
suitable for pensionnats and young ladies, because of the senti- 
ments it expresses. We recommend it to institutions and to 
mothers of families. The name of Weber suffices to commend 
the music. Price, 2.50 cent.” 

“The name of Weber,” that is to say, the name of the author 
of the rondo brillant /’Invitation a la Valse, which was then on all 
pianos and was to engender a new literature for that instrument. 

Weber, responding, it would seem, to advances on the part of 
Habeneck prompted by Schlesinger, wrote to the latter from 
Dresden on March 15, 1823, that it would be “with pleasure, and 
with all the confidence due to a distinguished artist,” that he 
would forward the score of Der Freischiitz to Habeneck; ‘“‘but,” 
he adds, “I cannot persuade myself that the Parisian public will 
care for the poem of this opera.” He goes on to say that he would 
agree and “feel flattered to undertake the composition of an opera 
for the Académie royale de Musique, . . . provided that it con- 
formed to his emotional mood.” It had, indeed, been proposed 
to give him a lyric tragedy by Desaugiers Sr., La Colére d’ Achille, 
which had been accepted by the board of review of the Opéra, 
and which a French diplomat attached to the French legation in 
Dresden, the Chevalier de Cussy, had offered him for composi- 
tion. But he preferred to accept the offers from London made by 
Kemble and try his fortune with Oberon, that Planché had arranged 
as a fairy-opera, then translated into German by Th. Heil. But 
the Opéra doubtless had other troubles, and among the papers 
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pertaining to its literary reviewers there is no hint of a proposition 
made to Weber. 

Meantime Castil-Blaze had returned to Paris from Avignon 
with a batch of scores by Mozart and Weber adapted and arranged 
by himself. As the musical critic for the ““Débats” since 1820 
he had been working, in his own way, to bring the author of Der 
Freischiitz before the public. He had already achieved a reputa- 
tion as an “arranger,” having brought out at Nimes (1817) 
Cimarosa’s Le Mariage secret, and (1818) Les Noces de Figaro; 
at Lyons (1821) Le Barbier de Séville, and later Don Juan and 
Otello; also, at Lille, La Pie voleuse, an adaptation of Rossini’s 
La Gazza ladra. At Paris he first produced Les Folies amoureuses 
(1822) and La Fausse Agnés (1824), both at the Gymnase; he 
failed, however, to stage his version of Les Noces de Figaro at the 
Opéra-Comique.' For this reason he now approached the Odéon, 
then a dramatic and operatic theatre; and one might have read 
in the “Journal de Paris” of Oct. 11, 1824, this ironical notice: 
“While waiting till M. Castil-Blaze shall have arranged, for the 
Théatre de Madame, Le Chasseur noir de Winter [sic], as has been 
talked of for only two years, the Odéon is preparing to present it 
to us under the title of Robin des Bois; the réles for this opera 
have just been distributed.’ 

Now, about this same time, a young author named Thomas 
Sauvage (1794-1877), having translated the libretto of Kind, which 
failed of production at this same Gymnase, had a talk with Castil- 
Blaze; and the outcome of this unanticipated collaboration was 
the Robin des Bois ou les trois belles, produced at the Odéon for the 
first time on Dec. 7, 1824. At the end of his feuilleton in the 
“Débats” for Dec. 1, our arranger announces it by this “‘appre- 
ciation”’: 

'The project of staging Les Noces (Le Mariage) de Figaro at the Opéra-Comique 
provoked violent controversies in the press during June, 1822, which apparently obliged 
Castil-Blaze to renounce it. A “skillful arranger’’ (as he explains in self-defense in his 
feuilleton in the ““Débats’’ for June 1, 1822) had undertaken the task in order to acquaint 
the spectators at the Feydeau with this French poem set to music by a foreign com- 
poser.... “Our stage,” he proceeds, “demands great sacrifice in music: we cut in 
Mozart, carve in Cimarosa, and slash in Rossini. One has to fabricate a text that gives 
life to insignificant ritornelli, to orchestral passages that our parterre would find weari- 
some . . . and I am sure that people will be grateful to an arranger who succeeds in 
throwing into relief the happy phrases, the delicate conceits, the proverbial idioms of 
Beaumarchais through the medium of the harmonious wefts of Mozart.””—Such was 
the esthetic creed of Castil-Blaze, as set forth by himself. It was not absolutely new at 
that period; and even now, though older by a century, one can hardly affirm that its 
believing adepts are no more. 

*The concession for the Odéon had been awarded to the singer Bernard (whose 
real name was Wolf), formerly manager at Brussels, on Aug. 16, 1823. He was author- 
ized to produce dramas, comedies, translated operas, and comedy-operas. The theatre 


was opened April 27, 1824. Some days later, Castil-Blaze brought out Le Barbier de 
Séville (May 6), and after that La Pie voleuse, both operas by ini. 


| 
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It is an imitation of the famous Freischiitz of Ch.-M. Weber, of 
which the Germans and English have recently told us. Will the new 
translators succeed in bringing us into agreement with our neighbors as 
regards this Germanic production? Its music is vigorous and full of 
originality; its bizarre subject offers, like that of Don Juan, an infinity 
of contrasts invaluable for musical effect. The Hunters’ Choruses, the 
songs of desperation, the strains of revelry, an Invocation, a waltz, the 
element of diabolism, a prayer of most suave ingenuousness, the horrors 
of murder, the joyous adjuncts of a wedding—all these we find united 
in Robin des Bois. That is surely enough to whet our curiosity. Weber’s 
music is already familiar to a great many amateurs who have tried it on 
their pianos; but so brilliant and grandiose a work must be heard with 
the full splendor of the orchestra, and that of the Odéon will reveal all 
its beauties, naive or terrible. XXX. 


A note at the end of this announcement informs the readers 
of the feuilleton that the score would be published on February 
the Ist following, subscription-lists opening on Dec. 4. 

It was this publication that inspired a protest from Schlesinger, 
the publisher, a very belated protest, since it did not appear until 
the end of January, 1826.' The controversy between the German 
publisher, who represented the interests of Weber in France, and 
Castil-Blaze, who arrogated to himself the right to profit by a 
score whose composer, following the usage of the period, reserved 
the right of selling copies in the theatres, was not a novel one. 
Only the evening before the premiére the “Journal de Paris” told 
of a discussion between the “arranger-in-chief”’ and Schlesinger. 
Castil-Blaze claimed that he had added pieces to the score in 
conformity with the version presented in London. As it happened, 
the English translator, Livius, was in Paris in December, 1824, and 
confronted the French librettist with a formal denial. The 
“Débats” did not even print the protest that Schlesinger addressed 
to XXX. 

The general public took slight notice of these quarrels, though 
they might have aroused its curiosity. It did not know the work 
and, as for the composer, the feuilleton appearing in the “Journal 
de Paris” the day after the premiére gives us an idea of what was 
known or, rather, what was not known about him: 

I seek Weber in our most recent biographical works [so writes the 
musical editor], I seek him in our dictionaries of music; nowhere Weber— 
= it is only from hearsay that I make hasty mention of the following 
acts. 

Then he sketches a decidedly fanciful portrait of Weber, 
setting him down as born at Mannheim in 1796, a student of 


'See article ia the “Mercure de France” of Dec. 1, 1905, pp. 344-5. 
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theology at Heidelberg, as visiting Paris in 1803, and as having 
died (very precisely) March 23, 1821; on that day “Prussia lost 
this worthy rival of Reichardt and Winter.” In a postscript, 
however, on reconsideration and, as it were, with compunction, he 
adds these three lines to the article already composed: 


We are credibly informed that M. Weber is alive and not at all 
desirous of dying, and sincerely beg pardon of this celebrity for having 
made him the object of a misapprehension. 


Moreover, according to this same critic, Robin had succeeded. 
This a second article confirms on the 9th, while stating that the 
interpretation had not been satisfactory; and it was announced 
that a second presentation would not take place till the 16th, 
with a new cast. 

Castil-Blaze wove a full-fledged romance, the tissue of his 
teeming fancy, around this first representation. If we take his 
word for it, on this first evening he gave the Freischiitz pure and 
simple; then, after its failure, “seeing that this piece could not 
‘go,’ I hit upon the idea of remodeling it, of reorganizing it on a 
different plan, of rehashing and seasoning it as I thought would 
best suit the taste of our auditors.’ The truth is quite different. 
In reality, as the critic of the ““Débats” the day after the premiére 
plainly shows, the chief reason for suspending the representations 
was the notorious insufficiency of the artists, and also that of the 
stage-machinery. But whereas the stage-presentation was “de- 
plorably weak,” the instrumental execution was “‘above reproach.” 
And he announced the second production for the following Wed- 
nesday, the 14th; it took place on the 16th. The nine days 
elapsing between these two dates were simply employed, as the 
“Almanach des Spectacles” for 1826 remarks, in making “cuts 
and changing certain réles in the cast. Sweeping success.” 

Sauvage, in his souvenirs, published* in 1866, sets the entire 
affair to rights; and if there were need of further proof, it would 
be furnished by the manuscript we discovered in the National 
Archives, deriving from the Censorship, and also by the booklet 
printed by Barbe. The above manuscript from the Archives’ 
bears the title 

“T, Acadamie impériale de musique,” Vol. II, p. 161. 

2Quoted by G. Serviéres, op. cit., p. 33 et seq. 

_ ‘Archives nationales, F 18, 618. This manuscript, in which there are no correc- 
tions, and which, being approved in October, had consequently been in existence three 
months before the premiére, proves the falsity of this note by the arranger: “If the 
Hermit did not show himself, it was because his beard had already fallen a sacrifice to 
the shears of the censorship.” Now, the censor could not have interfered, for the 


simple reason that the Hermit does not even appear in the cast of characters heading 
the manuscript. 
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Robin des Bois ou Les trois belles 
opera féerien trois actes traduit de l’Allemand 
de Frédéric Kind. Musique de Weber. 


and the following notes: “Indorsed Oct. 15, 1824. Played Dec. 
7, 1824.” It conforms to the imprint. There is, consequently, 
no truth in the legend circulated by Castil-Blaze; the piece that 
Sauvage brought him, or that he reconstructed with Sauvage, had 
previously found its way to England, and was entitled Robin des 
Bois, not Le Freischiitz. 

Did this fairy-opera yield Blaze the hundred thousand francs 
of which Berlioz speaks? In view of the receipts at the Odéon at 
that period, it seems doubtful. It is a fact that the opera was 
given 142 times in one year, and 327 times in all, at that theatre. 
Besides, it had a spectacular production at the “ultrapontain 
Opéra” (as the “Journal de Paris” put it), with one or two other 
pieces. And so the facetious Castil could write’ to the friends left 
behind in Avignon, “I make the Parisians run like asses in the 
mill.” 

And the year following—the authors, or the manager of the 
Odéon, having thought proper to intensify the phantasmagoria, 
the romantic diablerie that terminated the opera and enravished 
contemporary audiences—the “Journal de Paris” wrote (Jan. 9, 
1826): 


The infernal rout in Robin des Bois bears comparison with that in 
Les Danaides; the demons, the maskers, the spectres at the Odéon are 
as horrible and as agreeable as those at the Opéra, and induce no fewer 
sleepless nights. Even if Weber’s masterwork had not, despite its unique 
charm, had the rare good fortune to fill the house after fifty-five repre- 
— these diabolical refreshments would suffice to draw new 
crowds. 


The publishers of music, the fabricators of quadrilles and 
thematic variations, had now begun to do their part, each in his 
own way, to popularize Weber’s work. In June and August, 
1824, Pleyel published some Variations brillantes, with introduc- 
tion and finale, on the march in the opera Le Franc-Chasseur, and 
later a Théme favori. Castil-Blaze brought out, from February 
onward, an air, a trio, and a scene. In November the publisher 
Hamy advertised in the “Journal de la Librairie” a selection of 
“airs favoris de l’opéra du Freischiitz (Le Chasseur noir),”’ for 
piano, which had been preceded by a Polonaise brillante on themes 
from that opera. And Schlesinger presented the score to the 


1Ch. Soullier, in ‘Chronique musicale,” Vol. IX, p. 7. 
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King. On Dec. 22 Janet et Cotalle announced in the ““Débats” 
a “Quadrille du Freyschiitz (la Fiancée du Chasseur)” by C.-M. 
de Weber, with three waltzes, by L. N.; on the same day Pixis 
advertised a “Premier Mélange d’airs favoris de l’opéra de Frei- 
schiitz pour piano”’; the publisher Frey, a Selection of Airs, Duos, 
etc., from the opéra de Freischiitz, music by C.-M. von Weber, 
arranged to Italian words by Metastasio (“Journal de Paris,” 
Dec. 24). Tolbecque published through Collinet “Robin des Bois, 
deux quadrilles pour 2 violons, flite et basson” (id., Dec. 23); 


1Received by King Charles X on Nov. 4, Schlesinger presented him the first three 
librettos of the “Collection des Chefs-d’ceuvres lyriques modernes de I’ Ecole francaise, 
italienne et allemande” which he had begun publishing, these being Sémiramis and 
Zelmire py Rossini, and Le Chasseur noir by Weber. (‘Journal de Paris,’’ Nov. 5 and 
7, 1824. 

Next January the king, who nightly honored some leading Parisian theatre with 
his presence, came to applaud Robin. “Sauvage,” says Charles Maurice, “having 
refused to improvise some occasional verses to be added to the song ‘C’est ma phi- 
losophie!’ they were undertaken by M. Danglemont, who, quite unaided, perpetrated 
the following unhappy sextain: 


Un Roi sage en ses projets 

Porte en son cceur les sujets 
Que Dieu lui confie. 

A ses soins, 4 son amour, 

Que I’on paye un doux retour; 
C’est sa philosophie. 

(A King, wise in his projects, 

Bears in his heart the subjects 
That God confides to him. 

To his care, to his love, 

Let us pay a sweet return; 
’Tis his philosophy.) 


“But it unfortunately happened that the phrase immediately following, spoken by the 
actor pledging a toast, was this: “To the mighty hunter, Robin des Bois!’, so that the 
audience felt a shock whose cause could, happily, not be comprehended by the king, 
for he was unaware that idle jesters had bestowed on him a title fitting his taste for the 
chase. Frightened out of his wits by this general stir, Director Bernard came near 
tearing out the last remains of his hair.” (“Histoire anecdotique du Thé§atre, etc.,” 
I, p. 338.)—It would appear that this anecdote belongs rather to the following June, 
when, after the inauguration, Charles X and the royal family appeared in the royal 
theatres. For on and after the 6th there was staged, at the Odéon, Louis XII ou la 
route de Reims, a comedy-opera in three acts by Hippolyte Lauréal and Saint-Georges, 
music by Mozart (!), that is to say, borrowed from Idomeneco, La Clemenza di Tito, and 
Die Entfiihrung, by Crémont, chef d’orchestre, and Vergne, violinist, of the Odéon. 
On the 17th the king and the royal family assisted at this piece, and (so say the papers) 
occasional verses were added to Robin des Bois. 

Crémont, as Quicherat tells us, had betaken himself to Germany during the 
Revolution, had acted as conductor in several cities, and entered into relations with 
Beethoven. Returning to France in 1815, he brought with him certain newly imbibed 
requirements that our lyric stages could not satisfy. He therefore devoted himself to 
the cause of reform with equal zeal and intelligence. It was he who, at the Odéon, 
assembled and drilled the fine orchestra that remained unrivalled for six years. Cré- 
mont translated Marguerite d’ Anjou, an opera that Meyerbeer had produced at Milan in 
1822. Weber, delighted at the success attained here by his Freischiitz, invited him to 
stage his Preciosa as well. (Quicherat, ‘Ad. Nourrit,” p. 28.)—Weber delighted with 
the Freischiitz of the Odéon?! We feel quite sure that the habitual precision of the 
erudite Quicherat made a slip here. But it is possible that Weber did appreciate the 
talent of the chef d’orchestre. 
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F. J. Nadermann, a “Duo pour harpe et piano, Op. 72” (id., 
March 8, 1825). And on April 16 the Vaudeville produced for the 
first time a parody on the libretto of Castil-Blaze and Sauvage, 
Le Chasseur rouge, a “tradition of the sixteenth century, comedy- 
opera in one act by Théaulou and Collin de Plancy,” music by 
Beauplan and Beaucour. 

A German troupe under the management of Roeckel intro- 
duced the genuine Freischiitz to the Parisians in 1829-30-31, 
at the Thé&tre-Italien. Another, at the same theatre (Salle 
Ventadour), revived it on April 23, 1842. Since June the 7th 
preceding, the Freischiitz of Pacini and Berlioz, garnished with 
recitatives and a ballet (with the Invitation 4 la valse), 
had been playing at the Opéra with variable success. Revived 
in 1850, 1861, 1873, 1876 (July 3, at the Nouvel Opéra, and 
Oct. 27, 1905), it attained the number of 231 representations 
up to 1906.! 

Meantime Robin des Bois continued, both in Paris and the 
provinces, to popularize Weber’s music. On Jan. 5, 1825, it was 
transferred to the Opéra-Comique, with a more carefully devised 
stage-setting and somewhat fewer cuts in the score; the characters, 
though still remaining English, had been transported to Germany” 
Carvalho, on Jan. 24, 1825, admitted it to his Théatre-Lyrique 
in the boulevard du Temple. Then, having removed to the new 
Salle du Chatelet (the present ThéAtre Sarah-Bernhardt), on Dec. 
19, 1866, he tried a new Freischiitz, whose libretto and arrange- 
ment he had ordered of Henri Trianon and the musician Eugéne 
Cautier; it had 73 representations, despite a “poverty-stricken 
and grotesque mise-en-scéne”’ (G. Serviéres). 

1Cf. the article in the “Mercure” of Dec. 1, 1905, p. 345 et seq. In that article we 
cited a letter of Richard Wagner’s from which M. Ad. Jullien draws the conclusion that 
the young German master was not ignorant of this happy event—the performance at 
the Opéra. In reality, this letter from Wagner to Councillor Winkler (pen-name Th. 
Hell, the translator of Oberon into German and the future tutor of Weber’s children) 
is dated July 1, 1841, and is about a proposed performance for the benefit of Weber's 
family which never took place. On the 12th of March following (1842) Wagner again 
wrote to Winkler from Paris: “The enormous defects of the performance here, as 
publicly criticized by me, are rendered none the less disgusting in view of the utter 
carelessness with which they are penetrated; hence, our grandiose Freischiitz is to-day 
degraded to the level of a ee stop-gap, and serves only to pass the time on ballet- 
nights. I have tried in vain to make it understood that, by means of a benefit per- 
formance for the heirs of our immortal master and by taking certain measures for improv- 


ing the cast, the curiosity of the a might be once more aroused and their interest 
thus revived.—But, on people who have never comprehended Der Freischiitz, all the 


arguments of enthusiasm are wasted.” (Unpubl. letter in the Collection Poszonyi, 
Catal. Cohan No. 98; Bonn, 1900, p. 122. Cf. Berlioz, ““Mémoires,” ch. III; also “A 
travers chants,” p. 219 et seq.) 

2G. Serviéres, op. cit. p. 99. The performances of Robin, at the Opéra-Comique, 


had been restricted in advance to 60, by the Society of Authors, if we may believe 
Castil-Blaze (“I’ Acad. imp. de mus.” II, p. 181). 
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Revived on Jan. 13, 1876, by the ephemeral enterprise of 
Bagier in the Salle Ventadour, it disappeared, together with 
Bagier, after its fiftieth representation. Carvalho proposed 
another revival in 1894, during his last management of the 
Opéra-Comique, place du Chatelet, and the réles were already 
distributed; ‘‘but [says M. Serviéres] the success of Verdi’s Falstaff 
and Mlle. Delna caused him to abandon this project.” 

For the sake of completeness we mention the appearance of 
a third Freischiitz in Durdilly’s translation at the Lyrique du 
Chateau d’eau on July 1, 1891; it was rather less fortunate than 
Bagier’s, as it came to an end after four performances. 

In 1903, in one of his feuilletons for the “Gil Blas,” while 
reviewing the Titania of M. Georges Hiie, Claude Debussy advised 
M. Albert Carré to “awaken to new life the beauties of Der Frei- 
schiitz’”’; but his words were unheeded, and it was not until ten 
years thereafter that it was permitted the author of Pelléas to 
applaud the real Freischiitz, at last revealed to the Parisians— 
April 2, 1913—at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées in a faithful 
translation made by Serviéres. In that same year Maurice Kuf- 
ferath brought out equally correct versions of Fidelio and La Flite 
enchantée at the Monnaie. 

For Weber’s centenary, M. Bouché promised us, at the Opéra, 
a version no less faithful by M. André Cceuroy (a well-informed 
biographer of Weber, like his predecessor Georges Serviéres), 
intended to replace definitively the Berlioz Freischiitz. May it 
enjoy as long a life as the latter! 


* * 
* 


Encouraged by the prodigious success of Robin des Bois, 
Sauvage and Castil-Blaze—each thenceforward on his own hook— 
set to work on the other dramatic scores of the German master. 
Toward the middle of November, 1825, the Odéon announced an 
“opera, or lyric drama, the music of which is by the author of 
Robin des Bois,” it being “also an importation from Germany: it 
is the famous Preciosa, which has just created a furore in Ger- 
many.’ (In reality, Preciosa had preceded Der Freischiitz, but 
had been played only in 1822, without creating a similar furore— 
far from it!) It was arranged, as to the music, by the chef 
d’orchestre of the Odéon, Pierre Crémont (whose wife, née Aubert, 
exercised the profession of engraver of music), who possibly stood 
proxy for Castil-Blaze the musician. Preciosa ou la Bohémienne 

1Journal de Paris,’’ Nov. 14, 1825. 
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appeared prematurely on the stage where Robin was all the rage, 
and disappeared without delay. The representations of Rossini’s 
La Dame du Lac having been interrupted by the indisposition of 
the singer Lecomte, the hapless Preciosa had to go on without 
due preparation. The first evening was her last. As the “Journal 
de Paris” said: 


The most enthusiastic dilettanti could applaud only the admirable 
introduction, replete with suave and picturesque effects, and two or three 
choruses worthy of the gifted composer to whom we owe Robin des Bois. 
All the rest was hissed most energetically. It is true that the words of 
the piece displayed an almost supernatural platitude. We had never 
heard such clumsy imbecilities. 


It was, beyond contradiction, the flattest failure of the season.! 

Preciosa was sung on May 12, 1842, by a German troupe, 
and reappeared at Carvalho’s Théatre-Lyrique in a new arrange- 
ment by Nuitter and Beaumont on April 16, 1858. Numbers 
taken from the opera Sylvana had been interpolated in Weber’s 
score. Thus “retouched by a discreet and skillful hand,’” this 
version by Nuitter and Beaumont had a run of two years on the 
boulevard du Temple, with 61 representations. 

After the unfortunate Preciosa the Odéon, on Jan. 14, 1826, 
brought out a new pasticcio, again by Castil-Blaze, entitled La 
Forét de Sénart, “‘comedy-opera in three acts after Collé, the text 
adapted to the music of Messrs. Beethoven, Charles-Marie de 
Weber, Rossini, Meyerbeer, etc.’ Copying step by step and 
almost word for word the last two acts of La Partie de Chasse de 
Henri IV (which he divided into three, the first being totally 
suppressed), this cobbler-librettist borrowed from Beethoven the 
storm of the Pastoral Symphony in order to connect his first 
act with the next without a break. His borrowings from other 
musicians were: 

Act I: Overture to Torvaldo e Dorliska, by Rossini (not 
indicated in the libretto); introduction taken from l’ Armito dé San 
Jaqué, a Provencale opera (by Castil-Blaze?); recitative and air 
from a cantata by Mozart; songs and finale from LEuryanthe 
(Weber). 

Act II: Air of a Provencale song from the time of Francois 
I; Hunters’ Choruses from Euryanthe; ‘““Charmante Gabrielle,” 
to an air from Il Turco in Italia (Rossini); duo from [’ Armito. 


Journal de Paris,” Nov. 17, 1825 and Jan. 2, 1826. 


2Alb. de Lasalle, ““Mémorial du Théatre-Lyrique,” p. 45. Be it noted that 
Weber’s original opera had four acts, and that the score included only nine numbers. 
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Act III: Air of Annchen from Der Freischiitz; duo from La 
Cenerentola (Rossini); ‘‘Ah! belle blonde” (romance by Thibauld 
de Champagne, composed by him for Blanche de Castielle, the 
mother of Saint-Louis, who died in 1200); ““Vive Henri Quatre!”’; 
the finale was borrowed from Der Freischiitz, and, in great part, 
from La Pietra del Paragone (Rossini). 

A review in the “Débats,”’ signed by C. Duvicquet, enumer- 
ates, besides, a grand cavatina by Pacini, a duo from L’ésule di 
Granata, by Meyerbeer, and a duo by Generali. 

If we may believe the “Journal de Paris,” 
it appears that, originally, the music of this opera was entirely by Beet- 
hoven. It was feared that the scientific harmony and somewhat bizarre 
melodies of the celebrated German professor [sic] might not be to the 
taste of everybody in Paris, and our pasticcio-makers interspersed it with 
divers numbers borrowed from Weber and Rossini.! 


In this the critic found decided incongruity, a lack “‘in unity and 
design and color; . . . but [he concedes], the variety is none the 
less agreeable, and few modern operas offer more of it.” So every- 
one was happy. But the notion of making up an opera wholly of 
borrowings from Beethoven was not wanting in originality and 
adventurousness. Perhaps, at the outset, Castil-Blaze may have 
hesitated to make fresh levies on others, particularly on Weber. 

The songs and the chorus from the tempest in Euryanthe, 
“chefs-d’ceuvre of grace and naiveté,” were greeted with “peals 
of applause”; the Hunters’ Chorus, “‘of the greatest beauty,” that 
soon became popular, was no less appreciated, if we may believe 
the “Débats,”” which had good reasons for praising the new pas- 
ticcio. But, alas! the presentation, as too often the case at the 
lyric Odéon, was mediocre. However, C. consoled himself with 
the reflection that subsequent representation would improve mat- 
ters a little. ‘‘Despite the mistakes made by the chorus-singers, 
despite some notes sung rather off the pitch” by Lecomte, who had 
a cold, “despite the want of skill displayed by the actors in carry- 
ing the spoken dialogue, . . . La Forét de Sénart won a success 
which must be ascribed to the apt selection of the musical num- 
bers,” concludes the critic, while praising the two cancatrices, 
Mlle. Dorgebray and Mme. Montano. Two days later, a notice 
in the body of the paper insisted on the success of the second 


Journal de Paris,”” January 17, 1826, second article on La Forét de Sénart: 
“One may count on erudite and original workmanship, even a little bizarre, when one 
hears a work by Beethoven. Nothing mediocre in any genre seems possible from the 
pen of Ch. M. Weber and one would have to be totally insensible to seductive charms, 
if one did not care to listen to the music of Rossini.’””’ Thus the same critic three days 
later. These lines indicate neatly enough the degree of contemporary admiration of 
the three great masters whom Meyerbeer had not yet eclipsed. 
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representation (on the 17th): “The storm by Beethoven was 
executed with the same care as a cavatina by Mme. Fodor. All 
honor to the author of this beautiful composition! All honor to 
the orchestra of the Odéon!”’ Did Castil happen to remember that 
the orchestra had been forgotten in the general eulogy? And 
then, it would do no harm to arouse the curiosity of the amateurs, 
for the hissers, who found the provincialisms in the dialogue too 
uncouth, had not been slow to express themselves; the first per- 
formance, and very likely the second, had been stormy. And the 
actor Lecomte, on announcing the names of the authors, had to 
inform these “few men of no education and no taste,” as the 
‘Journal des Débats” said, that their hisses were directed at a 
piece sixty years old, whose author they did not even know!! 
Thenceforward the pasticcio of Castil-Blaze went its way with 


comparative approval. 
* * 


* 


Weber, who had arrived in Paris the month before (Feb. 25), 
remained there five days, prior to embarking for England. He 
took good care not to go to hear La Forét de Sénart; anything but 
pleased with Castil-Blaze’s backsliding, he had just entered a 
vigorous protest through two letters published in minor sheets 


like “‘Le Corsaire” (Jan. 22). 
On Jan. 4, Weber wrote to his arranger: 


I have been told that a work is about to be staged at the Odéon in 
which there are numbers from Euryanthe. It is my intention to bring 
out that opera myself in Paris; I have not sold my score, and no one in 
France has it; perhaps it is from a version engraved for piano that you 
have taken the numbers you propose to use. You have no right to 
mutilate my music by the introduction of numbers whose accompani- 
ments are written in your own fashion. It was bad enough to insert, 
in Der Freischiitz, a duet from Euryanthe with an accompaniment that 
is not mine. You force me, Sir, to address an appeal to the public 
through the French press, concerning this theft, not merely of music 
that belongs to me alone, but of my reputation through the performance 
under my name of mutilated pieces. To avoid public controversy, 
which is never of advantage either to art or to artists, I earnestly request 
you, Sir, to remove immediately from the work you have arranged all 
numbers belonging to me.” 


1See the reviews in the “Journal des Débats’’ and “Journal of Paris,” January 15 
and 17, 1826. 

2Cf. Ad. Jullien, “‘Paris dilettante,” p. 27 et seq., and the “‘Mercure de France,” 
Dec. 1, 1905, P $40 et seg. The ““Débats” of Feb. 28, 1826, thus announced the arrival 
of Weber: “The famous author of the Freischiitz, M. Weber, has arrived in Paris. 


In three or four days he will leave for London, whither he has been called by M. Ch. 
Kemble, manager of Covent Garden, to stage the opera of Euryanthe’’ [sic]. 
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This was apparently the end of the affair. When the news 
of Weber’s death reached Paris in June, his plagiarist, on the 18th, 
devoted a feuilleton filling eight columns to his memory ;—a biog- 
raphy substantially accurate, one-fourth of it taken up with an 
analysis of the Freischiitz overture. In it Castil (who signed him- 
self XXX) made only brief mention of the master’s other works, 
limiting himself to remarking, with regard to Euryanthe, that it 
proved its author’s decline; as for Oberon, “‘we can judge only 
from the reports in the English papers.” This necrology ended 
with the following announcement: 


We are informed that the management of the Odéon theatre is 
engaged in preparing a performance of Robin des Bois, the receipts from 
which are destined for the family of the illustrious composer... . Bal- 
lets . . . will add new lustre to it; the casting of the bullets and several 
jeux de scéne will be reinstated. . . . After two hundred representations 
Robin des Bois, a short opera specially composed for the occasion and 
utilizing various pieces by Weber, will complete the tribute that the 
Odéon hastens to render to one of its principal supporters. 


This promise was faithfully kept—at the end of five months, 
during which the Odéon had withdrawn Robin des Bois (for Castil- 
Blaze had put on another arrangement of his own concoction, 
Mozart’s Mariage de Figaro, the “words accommodated to the 
comedy of Beaumarchais”). The “Débats” of Nov. 22, 1826, 
announced this 


extraordinary representation for the benefit of the family of the illus- 
trious Carl-Marie de Weber. ... It will be compiled from Les Bo- 
hémiens by that composer; an opera in three acts, Robin des Bois, in which 
the scene of the casting of the bullets will be restored; the opera to be 
concluded by a divertissement en ballet. The story of Les Bohémiens is 
quite similar to that of Preciosa, but this piece had been made over into 
an opera enriched by numerous remarkable numbers taken from Silvana, 
by the same author. Many boxes have already been engaged for this 
performance, in which Mme. Schiitz will assume, for this time only, the 
role of Annchen in Robin des Bois. This virtuosa, who has already won 
applause at the Théatre-Italien, appears for the first time in a French 
opera. Mme. Schiitz is a German; by appearing at the Odéon she 
desires to give the family of Weber renewed proof of her attachment and 
gratitude. MADAME, duchesse de Berry, will honor this performance 
by her presence. 


This program was carried out in every particular. Before the 
closing divertissement, by “‘five or six people” from the Opéra, 
there was even added an improvisation by the Viennese pianist 
Payer, who was then giving concerts not only on the piano, but on 
the physharmonica as well. The soirée began at 7, ended after 
midnight, and yielded 9000 francs. Les Bohémiens, transformed 
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into an opera, despite the “‘notable charms” of the music (“‘Jour- 
nal de Paris” of Nov. 28), found no favor before the critic of the 
*“Débats,” a few numbers excepted—the overture, a fine chorus 
beginning Act II, an aria, a romance, and a duet: “that will not 
suffice for a lasting success.”” In fact, Les Bohémiens had no better 
luck than Preciosa. 

As for Euryanthe itself, to translate which opera Castil-Blaze 
had requested Weber’s authorization as nearly as 1824, it was 
brought out by him at the Opéra on April 6, 1831, and had only 
three representations. The original libretto, adapted by Helmina 
de Chézy! (a German blue-stocking, and the wife of a member of the 
Institut de France) from an old French poem republished by the 
comte de Tressan in 1792, the “Histoire de Gérard de Nevers et 
de la belle Euriant sa mie.” Planard had already written a three- 
act piece based on this poem, and set to music by Carafa and 
Leborne, that was produced at the Opéra-Comique on Oct. 7, 
1828, under title of La Violette, ou Gérard de Nevers, and played 
forty-five times.” 

Revived at Carvalho’s Théatre-lyrique® in a grotesque adap- 
tation by Leuven and Saint-Georges, with spoken dialogue sub- 
stituted for the dramatic recitatives of Weber, and reinforced by 
the inevitable Invitation 4 la Valse and the Gypsy March from 
Preciosa, Euryanthe reached only twenty-eight performances, 
beginning on Sept. 1, 1857.4 

The lamentable libretto of Helmina de Chézy (which was 
revised no less than eleven times by herself and Weber) is to blame 

1Née Klencke (b. Berlin, Jan. 26, 1783; d. Geneva, Feb. 26, 1856). She was mar- 
ried in Paris to the French orientalist Léon de Chézy (1773-1832); on their separation 
she took their two sons Wilhelm and Max with her to Germany, where she lived at first 
in Heidelberg and later in Berlin and (1817) Dresden, going to Vienna in 1823. She 
left a considerable number of literary works, also her “Souvenirs” (publ. in 1858 by 
Bertha Borngriber). To Schubert she gave the libretto of Rosamunde (Vienna, Dec. 
20, 1828). She likewise published a work on Art in France which was suppressed by 


Napoleon. Her son Max was a painter (d. Heidelberg, Dec. 14, 1846). Wilhelm, the 
elder (d. Vienna, Mar. 14, 1865) had some success as a novelist. 


: 2We note a rather singular detail in the original book, preserved in the Archives 
Nationales (F 18, 614). Planard had borrowed, from his Pré-auz-Clercs, the rondo 
“A la fleur du bel Age,” to be sung by Marguerite, a colporteuse of pamphlets. But at 
the last moment it was replaced by other verses copied on a leaflet attached to the 
manuscript. 

’Following the given at the Théatre-Lyrique, the Society of Au- 
thors, in agreement with Carvalho, on Sept. 13, 1857, decided to make over to Max von 
Weber the royalties accruing from said representations. It did the same on May 28, 
1858, for the son of Mozart, then eighty years of age. The general assembly of the 
Society approved this decision of the committee, under the chairmanship of Mélesville, 
on April 18, 1858. Cholet, and the vaudeville artificer Siraudin, thought it their duty 
as watchdogs of the funds to protest against such liberality, but it was approved by a 
second general assembly Nov. 21, 1858. The report of Mélesville, read at this meeting, 
and our source for these details, was printed. 


‘Alb. de Lasalle, op. cit., pp. 43-4. 
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for the fact that it is almost impossible to stage this work, doubtless 
the completest, the most advanced, the most ‘“‘Wagnerian,” of 
Weber and his sole “grand opera,” i. e., opera without spoken 
dialogue. With Euryanthe Weber started a veritable revolution 
in dramatic music; but it was his misfortune to apply his musical 
genius to a text which it is practically impossible to reform. In 
the concert-hall hearings have been given at Paris, either by 
Eugéne d’Harcourt or by the Schola Cantorum under the direc- 
tion of M. Vincent d’Indy, of this Euryanthe wherein Weber, like 
Wagner after him, strove to realize the union, the fusion, of the 
drama, music, and plastic art; this unhappy Euryanthe that Hugo 
Wolf called, not without justification, a “‘practical manual for 
dramatic composers.”? Hardly more than the overture, a marvel- 
lous piece for orchestra, survives in concerts; and only when some 
foreign singer visits us do we find an aria from this masterly score 
on the program. 

Oberon, the crowning achievement of Weber, whose first per- 
formance at London on April 12, 1826, preceded his death by 
scarce two months; Oberon, derived by the Englishman Planché 
from the old tale of “Huon de Bordeaux,” borrowed from the 
“Bibliothéque bleue,” had also tempted Castil-Blaze, who restored 
its title on publishing it in 1843.2. But it was with the German 
libretto by Th. Hell that the Parisian public heard it for the first 
time, played by Roeckel’s German company (May 5, 1830; three 
performances). The performance was passable; nevertheless, the 
effervescent Berlioz, writing to his provincial friend Humbert, 
speaks of “‘the incredible singer Haizinger,”’ and of ““Mme. Schroe- 
der-Devrient, who, with her unrivaled charm, turns the Salle 
Favart upside-down every other evening in the operas Der Frei- 
schiitz and Fidelio.” (Letter of May 13, 1830.) Only these two 
great artists—Haizinger, too, being indisposed at the premi¢re— 
made a sensation; and when,the third evening, Mme. Fischer sub- 
stituted for the Schroeder, Fétis wrote: ‘‘No one would have had 
an inkling of everything that this number (the finale of Act I) 
embodies in the way of original ideas and novel effects, for one 
found it difficult to conceive what had given so much pleasure the 
first time.”” This singer who, “‘in her devotion to art, and despite 
the impairment of her health, accepted the risk of a difficult réle 


1A. Cceuroy, Weber, p. 167. 

*An octavo pamphlet of 16 pages in double columns. At the close we read this 
facetious advertisement: ‘‘Paris—Castil-Blaze, rue Buffault, 9. See the score for the 
ballet inserted in the first scene of Act II, and divers items of mise-en-scéne to facilitate 
performance.—Score, 40,000 fr., spot cash 40 fr.—Parts of the choruses, orchestra, and 
the libretto, 150,000 fr., spot cash 150 fr.—Roles, each, 10,000 fr., and spot cash 10 fr.— 
To be published July 1, 1843.” 
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with yesterday’s achievements fresh in memory,” was nevertheless 
“capable of doing better, having given proofs thereof in Der Frei- 
schiitz.””! ‘Le Moniteur,” for its part, concedes that Mme. 
Schroeder possesses a “fine talent for expression.” But on the 
whole it finds Oberon inferior to Der Freischiitz; and when the 
German company again gave some performances the year follow- 
ing, Oberon did not figure on the program. The experiment of 
1830 sufficed the Parisians until 1857. Carvalho, who cultivated 
and popularized the classical repertory, engaged Nuitter, Beau- 
mont and Chazot to make an arrangement the premiére of which 
took place Feb. 27 on the boulevard du Temple. This version, 
we must remember, made no bones of transferring numbers from 
one act to another so as to exaggerate the buffooneries of the two 
grotesque characters Sadack and Aboulifer; but, as Berlioz said 
in an admirable feuilleton printed in “‘A travers chants,” “at least, 
the score had hardly been tampered with. It had neither been 
mutilated, nor instrumented, nor insulted in any way, as commonly 
happens.” Ejighty-three performances on the boulevard du 
Temple, and seventeen on the place du Chatelet, complete the 
tale of these delayed presentations of Oberon at Paris. When 
Vizentini established the Théatre national lyrique de la Gaité in 
1876, he revived this same arrangement, adding thereto a ballet 
of his own devising, composed of the overture to Turandot (on a 
Chinese air already noted by J.-J. Rousseau), the Invitation 4 la 
Valse, and a Ballabile by Weber! As in Carvalho’s version, Vizen- 
tini suppressed the final grandiose tableau (arrival of the court of 
Charlemagne) that constitutes the logical dénouement of the adven- 
tures of Huon and Rezia. However, this new Oberon attained 
thirty-five performances. Less fortunate was the version of Michel 
Carré (libretto) and Durdilly (musical arrangement) given at the 
Renaissance by the brothers Milhaud on April 10, 1899, which 
stopped with the twenty-seventh representation; since that time the 
magic horn of the king of the genii has resounded only in concerts. 
* * 
* 


Three other works by Weber have crossed the Parisian stage 
without gaining a foothold thereon. First of all, on April 16, 


1*Revue musicale,’ June 5, 1830, p. 150. In the preceding number (May 29, 
Pe 119) Fétis pointed out that there had been placed, at the beginning of Act III, the 
unters’ Chorus from Euryanthe, “‘which was inserted in La Forét de Sénart, and which 
has been sung several times in the concerts of the Ecole Royale de Musique without 
awakening enthusiasm. This time the German chorus-singers were inferior to the 
French, and lacked their usual superiority of execution. Still, this number gave a 
great deal of pleasure.”—The German company was to have performed the opera of 
Euryanthe itself, but did not do so. 
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1858, Carvalho presented Preciosa in one act, according to Nuitter 
and Beaumont. As “retouched by a discreet and skillful hand,” 
says Albert de Lasalle, the historian of the ThéAtre-Lyrique, 
“various numbers from Silvana and other operas of Weber’s 
youthful period” had been inserted in the score.' More successful 
than that at the Odéon, the Preciosa at the Lyrique had sixty- 
one performances within two years. Besides, its compression 
into one act permitted its use as a curtain-raiser, so as to share the 
evening with some more important work. 

Encouraged by these successes with Weber, Carvalho ordered 
of the same librettists, Nuitter and Beaumont, an arrangement of 
Abu Hassan, an early work of Weber’s composed in 1810 with the 
collaboration (so it was said) of Meyerbeer. Abu Hassan made 
its appearance on May 11, 1859, at the same time as Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail by Mozart in an arrangement by Prosper 
Pascal, and attained to twenty-one performances. As we men- 
tioned above, a new Freischiitz also came out at the Chatelet, 
Dec. 10, 1866. 

After 1870 the Athénée brought out, on April 2, 1872, Silvana, 
one of Weber’s earliest works, arranged by Mestépéset Victor 
Wilder. This adaptation—which M. Cceuroy characterizes as 
“ridiculous,” adding that the one by Pasqué and Langer, in 
German, is no less so—borrowed several numbers from divers 
works of Weber’s, a procedure that adapters of an earlier date who 
took themselves and their work most seriously and anathematized 
the tribe of Castil-Blaze of yore, could not make up their minds to 
repudiate half a century ago. If, as Gounod said to M. Brieux, 
a reporter for the “Figaro,”’ toward the close of his career, “‘repre- 
sentation is a crucifixion,” here terminates, after fifty years of 
manifold tortures, the martyrdom of Carl-Maria von Weber on 
the stages of France. 

In concert, Weber first appeared at the second “‘session”’ of 
the Society on March 29, 1829, with his overture to Oberon, 
repeated four weeks later. That to Der Freischiitz (yclept Robin 
des Bois) followed in April; and that to Euryanthe in February, 
1830, repeated a month later, both times with the Hunters’ 
Chorus. Besides these three overtures, various airs were per- 
formed, so that altogether, at the time when Elwart edited his 
“Histoire de la Société des Concerts” (1859), there had been given 
a total of sixty-four performances of overtures (37 of Oberon) and 
sixty of divers fragments of operas (10 being of the Chorus of the 


1Alb. de Lasalle, “‘Mémorial du Théatre-Lyrique,”’ p. 45. 
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Genii in Oberon). From 1859 down to the present, it is only by 
these same fragments that Weber has been known to the habitués 
of the rue Bergére, and also to the frequenters of the old and new 
Pasdeloup, of Colonne, of Lamoureux, and of all the concert- 
enterprises imitating them. From time to time some pianist, 
rara avis, wins applause for the Concertstiick or a concerto (Liszt 
was the first to do so on April 17, 1835, at the Conservatoire); 
or some flutist or clarinettist exhumes a bit from one of his 
numerous works for chamber-music;—and that is all. 

The dramatic works of Weber have overshadowed his sym- 
phonic compositions and chamber-music. With him, as with 
Mozart, the latter class has fallen sacrifice to the former. The 
contrary has happened in the case of Beethoven and Berlioz. 
Thus it is only on the stage that Weber and Mozart survived for 
French audiences down to the end of the nineteenth century, and 
not without solution of continuity. 

But towards 1895, under the beneficent influence of Wag- 
nerism, Eugéne d’Harcourt (in his Concerts éclectiques in the rue 
Rochechouart), and after him Vincent d’Indy (at the Schola 
Cantorum), have ventured to give single acts or entire operas of 
Weber’s (Freischiitz, Oberon, Euryanthe). Despite their example, 
and for reasons deriving from the very essence of Weber’s art, 
together with difficulties of staging and the virtual impossibility 
of interesting (without mutilating the score) the French public in 
these librettos, so foreign to our traditional comedy-opera and 
grand opera, it seems unlikely that Weber will enjoy the renewal 
of favor by which Mozart, his cousin and elder, is benefitting 
nowadays. For that a different mentality and a different musical 
training would be required. 

The propagation of Weber’s works in France has passed 
through the same stages as that of Mozart’s. First came the 
period of initiation by dint of arrangements and adaptations, some 
of which succeeded, and some failed. 

Weber, however, took the romantic public by storm with 
Robin des Bois at the Odéon and the Berlioz version of Der Frei- 
schiitz at the Opéra, both of which, like Mozart’s Don Juan, held 
a place on the repertory till the beginning of the twentieth century. 
And Quicherat, in his biography of Nourrit, very rightly affirms 
that, on the appearance of the masterworks arranged by Castil- 
Blaze, “the repertory of the great lyric theatre found itself fifty 


1A, Elwart, “Histoire de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire,” Paris, 1860. 
g. “Histoire des Concerts populaires de Musique classique’ (Pasdeloup), 
Tis, 
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years behind the times.” Weber, like Rossini, but in a different 
manner, rehabilitated lyricism in opera, and dealt the finishing 
stroke to the lyric tragedy reinvigorated by Gluck. He opened 
the way for the “troubadour” opera, the heroic and chivalrous, 
out of which was to grow the historical opera as devised by his 
fellow-student Meyerbeer in collaboration with Scribe; also for the 
fairy ballets for which Théophile Gautier wrote the poetic inscen- 
arios. And when his works, if not his name, are forgotten, his 
influence will still persist in its inevitable effect on Meyerbeer and 
Wagner. 

Now came the Second Empire, the period of Carvalho, the 
period of vulgarisation, which was not prolonged, however, as for 
Mozart, beyond 1870, at the Opéra-Comique. Both the old Salle 
Favart and the new remained closed to Weber. The several 
Lyriques that have tried to resuscitate the Carvalho concerts have, 
indeed, attempted from time to time a revival of Weber, but did 
not succeed in winning him many repetitions. Finally, in 1913, 
the real Freischiitz was revealed at the Champs-Elysées, and has 
since been reproduced at Lyons and Mulhouse. 

If Weber’s art has not directly impressed even the musical 
public, his influence on musicians throughout the last century has 
been immense. Our treatment of Weber resembled that of Wagner 
in our own day. Our musicians did not fail to study his scores; 
one can hardly conceive a Berlioz without Weber (he might rather 
be imagined minus Beethoven), nor an Hérold, whom Berlioz 
himself called the ““Weber des Batignolles,”’ nor a Félicien David 
(for was not Weber the creator or one of the creators of “orien- 
talism,” of the exotic in music?). No one, either in France or in 
Germany, could fail to be affected by his melodies, his harmonies, 
his rhythms, his orchestration, by his poetic fervor, now wildly 
romantic, now of elflike daintiness. 

The pet musician of Théophile Gautier, who has penned ad- 
mirable comments on Der Freischiitz,\ Weber, some of whose 
choruses Gérard de Nerval desired to have sung in his drama of 
“Leo Burckhardt” (1839);—Weber, whose name Baudelaire in- 
voked to evoke Delacroix;—Weber, of whom M. Raymond Bouyer 
says: 

Despite his tempestuous genius and the exclamations of our Berlioz, 
the German Carl-Maria von Weber will ever be for us an untamed, 
nomadic, solitary, lofty, impulsive child, whose imagination was to fall 


1See especially his feuilletons on Der Freischiitz in “La Presse” (June, 1841) and 
“Le Moniteur universel”’ (Dec., 1866). The latter has been reprinted in the collection 
issued under the title of ““La Musique,” by Th. Gauthier (publ. by Charpentier). 
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a prey to the romanticism that haunted the dreams of poets around 
1820;—that morbific phantom from Northern Germany, the contempo- 
rary of Goethe’s Faust, understanding naught of Beethoven’s radiant 
Viennese audacities;—that reactionary, patriot and innovator who allied 
a prone with Kérner in opposition to France at the nationalist awakening 
of 1812.! 


Weber, furthermore, this “quite un-Parisian genius,” was not 
readily accessible to singers trained, for the most part, in the 
Italian school, who were not at all averse to smothering his inten- 
tionally simple melodies with vocal embroidery. The interpreters 
of Boieldieu and Adam, like those of Rossini and Meyerbeer, were 
equally inapt in interpreting the works of Weber. The couplets 
of the early opéra comique and the pathos of grand opera are as 
unrelated to Italian opera buffa as to the German Singspiel, or to 
the Gemiitlichkeit of a Fidelio, an Undine, a Flying Dutchman, or 
of Hansel und Gretel. It is not surprising, therefore, that a broad 
realm of German music is unknown to the great majority of 
French amateurs. 

Abandoned at the theatre, neglected in concerts, Weber was 
no more than a name—the name of a composer of waltzes, the 
predecessor of Johann Strauss, and whose Pluie de Perles used to 
be fingered by boarding-school misses not so long ago, while the 
romantic “‘angels” whirled to its rhythms. And they also used 
to play a certain Derniére Pensée de Weber, which one might still 
discover in old volumes of music stacked beside battered old 
pianos. But everybody knows now that it was written by 
Reissinger. 

(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 


*R. Bouyer in “Le Mercure musical” of Nov. 15, 1905. We will add that the 
French of the ’twenties bore no ill-will to the musician of the wars of liberation, to the 
abettor of Korner, for all the fierce ebullitions of his gallophobia. In the case of Wagner 
fifty years thereafter matters were different—but on account of commercial rather 
than patriotic reasons. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF MUSICAL 
CRITICISM 


By ROLLO H. MYERS 


T is a well-known fact that musical critics—and for that matter 
all critics—are generally despised by musicians and by crea- 
tive artists in any sphere, and are looked upon by the public 

as a more or less necessary evil.} In the popular eye they are 
gentlemen who have failed in the particular art of which they now 
set up to be well-qualified judges; and the public does not stop 
to think whether such a position is really as ridiculous as it may 
at first sight appear. Granted that ninety-nine per cent of art 
critics are either ignorant or pretentious, or probably both, and 
that the instinctive prejudice against them on the part of the 
creative artist and the public alike is in nine cases out of ten 
justified,—there still remains the case of the one per cent, and 
that is important enough not to be ignored. 

The notion that because a critic may have failed in the par- 
ticular art of which he now claims to be a connoisseur he is, ipso 
facto, a bad critic, obviously reposes upon a confusion of ideas. 
A moment’s thought will suffice to show that the contrary con- 
clusion may be—and indeed quite often is—the true one. A man 
may fail as a creative artist owing to his critical faculty being 
stronger than his creative. The greatest creative artists, indeed, 
are generally devoid of the critical faculty in a more or less marked 
degree. In the nature of things creation must be egotistical, 
impulsive, self-centred, but not self-analytical. Criticism is 
cautious, seeking for “grounds,” and concerned with methods, 
style, and all the details of the actual execution of an idea. The 
creative impulse may be caught in the critical net, and before it 
escapes from those meshes, its original glitter and glamour may 
have departed forever. But are we to conclude that one whose 
critical faculty has been too strong for his creative is therefore 
an ignoramus, and ought not to pretend to know anything about 
the art at which he is reputed to have failed? Is it not more 
probable that his own experience will have rendered him particu- 
larly well-qualified to judge, and when necessary, to sympathize 
with the achievements of others? The actual technical knowledge 
that our “‘raté”’ will necessarily have acquired on his road to failure 
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will in itself prove a greater asset than all the theorising of some 
arm-chair critic. Nevertheless it will be found that the latter 
gentleman’s lack of practical experience will, in some quarters, 
actually be counted as a qualification rather than the reverse, and 
will be held to invest the judgments of this personage with a kind 
of Olympian aloofness and impartiality. 

The fact is that both critics and public are generally wrong in 
their estimate of the proper function of criticism. The critic, or 
rather nine critics out of ten (the tenth, of course, is the perfect 
one whom we doubt has ever existed) is apt to think that when 
he has delivered himself of an opinion about a given work he has 
done his duty, and may go home and sleep the sleep of the just. 
He is a critic, he argues,—therefore he certainly knows more about 
art than the man in the street who reads his criticisms, and 
possibly more than the artist whom he criticises. The public, for 
its part, is inclined to take the same view (as far as the public ever 
bothers its head about such matters) and is content to take the 
critic at his own valuation, or else, more probably, ignore him 
altogether. The result in either case is hardly conducive to the 
raising of either the standard of criticism or the standard of 
appreciation. 


That all art criticism fulfills some useful function is the , 
basic assumption of this essay, the raison d’étre of which would | 


otherwise be non-existent. The problem, as it seems, to the writer, 
is to discover (a) What this function is; and (b) (What critical 
~ method, applied to music in particular, is likely to yield the most 
fruitful results? 

The chief function of all art-criticism in general is no doubt 
to introduce clarity into a region of man’s intellectual activity 
which at first sight seems to be the most obscure because the least 
subjected to any but an individual,—.e., self-inflicted—discipline, 
and therefore seemingly refractory to general laws. It is, never- 
theless, the function of criticism to make the laws which govern 
this seemingly lawless activity, the exercise of the artistic faculties, 
apparent, by deducing from concrete results—i.e., works of art— 
the nature of the impulse which called them into being. 

Criticism proper, I think, should confine itself to this réle; it 
should not seek to lay down laws itself to govern art, which would 
then be reduced to the status of a craft. The technique of any 
craft (and even of any art, to a certain extent) can, of course, be 
taught; but no one can be taught “art.”” The reason for this 
is that art is a movement of the soul, and such movements have 
an unlimited capacity of creating new and adequate forms for 
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themselves which can no more be taught theoretically than we 
can teach the clouds what forms they must assume. An observer 
may do useful work in classifying forms which clouds have been 
known to assume, but he is powerless to formulate any hard and 
fast rules governing cloud-formation in the future, as there will 
always be an infinite variety of exceptions to any rules he may 
have been able to deduce from his observations. 

The art-critic is in much the same position in regard to the 
phenomena of art. While he is able to codify and note the 
recurrence of certain art-forms (just as the recurrence of certain 
cloud-formations may be noted) he is ultimately forced to approach 
every separate manifestation of art with a mind unbiased by pre- 
conceived conceptions, and to treat it as if it were unique. 

To state in these terms the function of the ideal critic is not, 
of course, to deny the reality of art-forms, nor to minimize the 
value of a rational critical method. But it is perhaps necessary to 
emphasize the element of elasticity and even caprice in artistic 
phenomena, if only to guard against the error of thinking all such 
phenomena can ultimately be reduced to formule. 

This much granted with regard to the function of criticism in 
general, it remains to be seen how these principles can be best 
adhered to in the domain of musical criticism—admittedly one of 
the most difficult branches of the art, and generally the worst 
served by its practitioners. In no other department of criticism 
is the need for a rational method more apparent, and in none is it 
more difficult of application. One of the reasons for this, no 
doubt, is that the critic of music has, on the whole, less data of a 
precise nature to work on than the critic of painting or literature, 
while his task is as often as not complicated by the necessity of 
judging performers and performances in addition to music per se. 
I say as often as not, having in mind the lot of the newspaper critic 
and the host of chroniclers whose business it is, not only to keep 
the public informed about the production of new works and musical 
performances of all kinds, but also to relate the exploits of this or 
that executant, and incidentally contribute to the making or 
marring of the reputations of virtuosi. This is only one of the 
results of the ever-increasing commercialisation of music—a 
complaint from which, by its very nature, it is condemned to 
suffer to a far greater extent than either literature or the plastic 
arts. 

Musical criticism proper, however, may be considered to lie 
outside the sphere of the fevered and superficial reporting that 
fills the columns (or rather the out-of-the-way corners) of the 
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daily press. And yet most musical criticism is actually done 
under these conditions, if we except the task of the musicographer, 
whose field of work lies rather in the library and study than in the 
concert-room. In any case the fact remains that if what may be 
called a musical literature can be said to exist at all, it is both 
scanty in volume and of decidedly unequal value. 

And here we come to the crux of the whole problem—namely, 
why it should be harder to write about music satisfactorily than 
about any other subject. The answer, no doubt, is that owing to 
the very nature of music—its texture, its subject-matter,—sound—, 
and its extremely slender connection with what we call “reality,” 
it is almost impossible to talk about it at all—still less to do so 
intelligently, or even intelligibly. This aspect of music—its 
remoteness from reality—is well brought out in the following 
passage taken from Julien Benda’s “Dialogue d’Eleuthére” 
(p. 133): 


“L’idée propre 4 la musique, celle qu’elle donne et que les autres arts 
ne sauraient donner, c’est l’idée d’existences irréelles. D’abord une 
phrase musicale semble un étre irréel—je veux dire, exempt des principales 
conditions de |’existence réelle: elle semble n’étre pas dans |’espace, et 
elle semble n’étre pas—ou presque pas—extérieure 4 la conscience oi 
elle apparatt, mais venir comme du fond méme de cette conscience.”’! 


It is no doubt on this account that there is so little first-class 
writing about music in existence. One can recall no “purple 
passages” by a writer on music comparable to, say, Pater’s 
description of La Giaconda, which may or may not be good art- 
criticism, but which is, at any rate, a piece of memorable prose 
bearing the stamp of an authentic emotional reaction in the 
presence of a masterpiece. There has been no musical Ruskin— 
no Coleridge, no Sainte-Beuve to lend to music the support and 
prestige of literary appreciation. Writers on music there have 
always been, but apart from works on the history of music, studies 
of individual composers, theoretical treatises and the like, the 
subject has rarely been treated in a universal way; and as for 
literary descriptions of musical works, save for a few exceptions 
(Proust, for example) the less said about them the better. 

It is here that we are most conscious of the seemingly im- 
passable barrier between the art of sounds and the art of words— 
the absence of any common factor. Anyone who has tried to 


1Cf., too, Proust’s approach to music, and his analysis of the sensations it arouses 
in a listener—e.g. (Du c6té de chez Swann, I, p. 193) “. . .une de ces impressions qui 
sont peut-tre pourtant les seules purement musicales, inétendues, entiérement originales, 
irréductibles & tout autre ordre d’impressions.” 
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describe a piece of music in words must at one stage or other have 
been convinced of the impossibility of ever being able to do so 
adequately. What he ultimately produces can only be a com- 
promise—the freest of free translations from a text imperfectly 
apprehended into a language only partially familiar. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the emotions’ aroused by 
music are of a different order from those aroused by the other 
arts, which, after all, are ultimately anchored somewhere in the 
“real,” and built of material with which we are familiar. Thus 
literature uses the words and sounds of ordinary human inter- 
course, and the plastic arts, however abstract, yet reflect the 
colours and forms of the visible universe. But the whole fabric 
of music is entirely built up by the imagination of man, and 
exists in a world as remote as possible from the physical world 
in which we live, and whose sense impressions we receive. 

For, though it is evident that sound in the raw exists in the 
physical world, the connection between this raw material and 
what we call music is far slighter than the connection between the 
raw material of the other arts and the finished product. The 
green of grass, the contours of a hill, or of the human body, are 
there ready-made for the painter or sculptor to use, however much 
he may transform them in the process; and the poet does not have 
to invent the words he uses. But it would be foolish to pretend 
that sounds as they exist in nature afford any material whatsoever 
to the musician who, alone of artists, has had literally to invent 
de toutes piéces a purely artificial language of his own. Plastic 
form exists in nature, but not even the elements of what might 
be called tonal form. Natural sounds, on the contrary, are usually 
completely incoherent, and entirely lacking in what we call “pitch,” 
and even rhythm. Animal cries, thunder, and the noises caused 
by wind and water are, in fact, the only sounds in nature; and with 
the possible exception of the sea, which seems to observe an ele- 
mentary kind of rhythm (and perhaps the song of certain birds), 
the rhythmic element is almost completely absent from these 
sounds.2 Hence it is truer to say that a musician will be more 


1One has to distinguish carefully between “emotion” in the error and 
“emotion” in the psychological sense—between the physical effect of sound on the 
nerves (sensation) on the one hand, and the esthetic emotions aroused by this 
“sensation” on the other. “L’art de la sensation ne sera jamais une sensation d'art.” 
(Benda, “‘Dialogue d’Eleuthére,” p. 128.) 

27 am aware that I have omitted to mention the human voice; but it seems to me 
a debatable point whether the “singing’’ voice can be considered a “natural” sound; 
and as for the human “speaking” voice, it is clearly not very far removed in kind from 
the chattering of apes or twittering of sparrows. To test the truth of this one has only 
to listen to the sounds made by a number of people talking together at the same time— 
during the entracte at the theatre, or in a crowded salon, for example. 
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readily inspired by the noise of machinery (which at least is 
rhythmic, having been made by man) than by the sounds which 
nature puts at his disposal. 

Granted, then, that the emotions aroused by music are of a 
special kind, sui generis, what is the proper line of approach for a 
critic of music, bearing in mind the fact that he has only words in 
which to express what is suggested to him by an art which has, 
so to speak, no terms of reference, and is jealously self-contained? 

He may, of course, attempt the impressionistic method, and 
try to re-create the musical work in terms of the impression made 
on his own imagination; but this method is hardly to be recom- 
mended, if we assume that the object of criticism is not only to 
convey the critic’s enthusiasm to the reader, but to give him 
definite information as well. Indeed, for such critical method to 
carry any weight at all we must assume that it is possible for two 
people to receive identical impressions from the same piece of music. 
It is true that several listeners will often agree as to the general 
character of a given piece of music—as to whether it is cheerful or 
sad, tragic or comic, and so forth—but, after all, the emotions 
aroused by music are really irrelevant; it is the music itself that 
counts. 

Take the following example. Baudelaire, in his essay on 
“Richard Wagner et Tannhiuser” (““L’Art Romantique”) wishing 
to prove that music can “‘suggérer des idées analogues dans des 
cervaux différents” gives an illustration of the impressionistic, 
subjective method of criticism in comparing his own impressions 
of the Prelude to “Lohengrin” with those of Liszt and Wagner 
himself, (by whom he seems to assume that the programme notes 
from which he quotes were written). Liszt and Wagner, then, 
both indulge in a great deal of verbiage about sensations of “‘espaces 
infinies,” “béatitude,” “beauté ineffable,” “lumineuse apparition,” 
etc.; but while Wagner makes the music at its culminating point 
resolve itself into the apparition of a “troupe miraculeuse des 
anges,” Liszt, after giving a detailed description of the building 
material used in the Graal sanctuary (“portes d’or, solives d’as- 
beste, colonnes d’opale, parvis de cymophane,” etc.) describes the 
climax as an “éclat éblouissant de coloris” in which the holy 
building seems to glow “‘dans toute sa magnificence lumineuse et 
radiante.” Baudelaire then relates his own impressions on 
hearing the Prelude for the first time, (and before reading either 
of the above descriptions) and notes that he, too, experienced a 
sensation of being freed from the laws of gravitation, and of 
contemplating “un immense horizon,” and “une large lumiére 
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diffuse.” His own main impression was one of ever-increasing 
light—“‘un surcroit toujours renaissant d’ardeur et de blancheur.” 

He then calls attention to the differences between these three 
impressions, his own, it will be seen, being less concrete and precise 
than those of Wagner and Liszt. All, however, agree in their 
impression of physical and spiritual beatitude, and an immensity 
of space and intensity of light. 

But it is clear that these same impressions might also have 
been suggested by any other piece of music of similar character; 
and although a person ignorant of “Lohengrin” reading these 
descriptions might obtain a general idea of the sort of music he 
was going to hear, it is evident that what is quite individual and 
unique in the Prelude,—what, in fact, marks it off from any other 
piece of music of similarly spiritual and mystic character—cannot 
be conveyed in words, but must be experienced in terms of sound, 
and sound alone. Although no two people may feel music in 
exactly the same way, each individual’s impression will be the true 
one for him, and must always be more or less uncommunicable 
to another. 

The impressionistic, subjective method, then, may be the 
easiest way for the critic to avoid his difficulty, but such criticism 
is, in the long run, useless, in so far as it fails to give any real 
information about its subject-matter. The references to music in 
the works of Proust are an example of the subjective method 
pushed to its extremest limits; but in the passages, for example, 
dealing with the sonata of Vinteuil, what interests us most is not 
the music, but the reactions it provokes in the mind of the narrator, 
or, rather, the extraordinarily precise and subtle way in which 
these reactions are described. But here, of course, we are outside 
the field of musical criticism proper, and definitely within the realms 
of psychology. As an illustration of Proust’s method it is interest- 
ing to note that Proust himself informs us that “la petite phrase” in 
the Vinteuil sonata was taken from a sonata by Saint-Saéns—a 
composer he did not like—and that the rest of the sonata was made 
up from reminiscences of “‘Parsifal,” the Franck violin sonata, the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” something by Schubert, and a piano 
piece of Fauré’s.! 

It is interesting, as a contrast in critical methods, to compare 
with the above-going appreciations of the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 


1Letter to Jacques de Lacretelle, quoted in the special Proust number of the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Jan. 1923. Readers interested in this subject may be referred 
to “La musique et l’immortalité dans l’ceuvre de Marcel Proust,” by J. Benoist-Méchin. 
(Ed. Kra, Paris) or to the essay in Tae Musica QuarTERLy, January, 1926, by André 
Ceeuroy on “Music in the work of Marcel Proust.” 
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the remarks which Berlioz (“A Travers Chants,” p. 309) makes 
on the same subject. His approach is very different from that 
of either Wagner (if we are really to suppose that the programme 
notes quoted by Baudelaire were written by Wagner) Liszt, or 
Baudelaire himself. Berlioz, indeed, does not even seek to 
discover what relationship there may be between the form of 
this overture and the dramatic idea of the opera; he treats it 
simply and solely as a symphonic piece, confining himself to a 
more or less technical appreciation of the lines on which it is 
constructed. “On pourrait,” he says, “en donner une idée en 
parlant aux yeux par cette figure ——— ——. C'est, en réalité, un 
immense crescendo lent qui.... retourne au point d’oi il était 
parti... .” He than praises the harmonic progressions, the in- 
strumentation (“une merveille’”’) etc., but does not even suggest 
that it possesses any mystical or spiritual significance. 

This is a good example of strictly objective criticism. An- 
other piece of objective criticism, also from the pen of Berlioz, 
(rightly praised, and quoted in full by Mr. Calvocoressi in his 
book on “‘Musical Criticism,” pp. 127-8) is the description of the 
transition from the Scherzo to the Finale in Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. This passage contains a certain amount of technical 
terms, but, as Mr. Calvocoressi points out, it is such a faithful 
description of what actually takes place that “stripped of its 
technicalities . . . its significance will remain.” 

As far as the describing of music is concerned, this is probably 
the ideal method, though here again its limitations are obvious. 
It is at all events safer than the rhapsodic, subjective style, which, 
though it may have the effect of kindling enthusiasm in the reader, 
and filling him with a desire to know and appreciate the work in 
question, can obviously only be valuable in proportion as the 
reader is already familiar with the general views and tastes of 
the critic, and knows whether he is likely to be a trustworthy 
guide. 

Mr. Clive Bell (“Since Cézanne,” pp. 178-9) lays down that 
“the immediate object of criticism is to put readers in the way of 
‘appreciating fully a work or works in the merit of which the critic 
believes. . .”, and again (p. 155) “the critic has got to convince, he 
has got to persuade. ...” Evidently this is one part of a critic’s 


function, but I venture to doubt whether it is the whole. To 
“jump for joy,” which is the utmost that any critic, according to 
Mr. Clive Bell, can ever hope to do in the presence of a work of art, 
may be an excellent thing in itself (excellent for the critic); but 
how often is a critic’s joy transmitted to his readers without losing 
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something on the way, or at any rate, causing some deception? 
And here again the personal factor plays a predominant part. It 
all depends on who the critic is. As long as I know, for example, 
that it is Mr. Clive Bell who is jumping for joy, I shall probably 
be ready to jump with him; but if I see Mr. X. Y. or Z. (un- 
known to me as critics) jumping for joy in the presence of a work 
also unknown to me, the value of such criticism will be, for me, 
exactly nil. 

It is, of course, useless (and not even desirable) for a critic to _ 
aim at complete impartiality; if he had no personal predilections _ 


he could not be a critic—or, at all events, would be a very dull one. | 


But at the same time he should always try to give some reasons 
for his preferences, and be able to point to some concrete feature 
on which he bases his appreciations. For if the critic can tell me 
some facts about the work which has moved him to enthusiasm, 
clearly I shall be in a better position to know whether I am likely 
to share his enthusiasm. 

One must not, of course, attach too much importance to 
questions of procedure, tendencies, schools, and so forth, but a 
critical method which would exclude all such considerations cannot 
be considered complete, and will always be lacking in what may 
be called documentary value. Music, as we have seen, is in its 
essence sufficiently vague:—like a balloon it is always threatening 
to escape into the higher strata of our emotional atmosphere. If 
only for this reason, it should be the object of musical criticism 
to provide it with strong guide-ropes, and endeavour to keep at 
least within hailing distance. 

It is impossible (and again not desirable) to lay down canons 
of criticism, and the perfect critic is probably only a Chimera; 
but granted that criticism has a useful function to fulfill (a function 
I attempted to define at the outset of this essay) the equipment 
of the critic is obviously of some importance, Cocksureness, for 
example, may be a good, but is certainly a dangerous quality in a 
critic. In the case of one who defends in the face of universal 
reprobation a composer who is later universally admired, it 
carries its own justification; but when the reverse is the case— 
i.e. the critic attacks a composer universally acknowledged as a 
master, his cocksureness is then apt to look like silliness. 

The chief fault into which all critics tend to fall is probably 
that of being led by their personal predilections to minimize the 
importance of works which to them personally are antipathetic. 
No critic should fail to recognize greatness, even when manifested 
in a form that may be distasteful to him; and he should know 
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how to pay tribute to it as such.’ In general, then, the critic 
should avoid as far as possible the terrain of personal predilections, 
and endeavour to give his judgments a more substantial backing. 
Discernment will be his most useful quality; knowledge of his 
subject and sensibility will form a necessary part of his equip- 
ment; and above all the ability to consider any given work of art 
as far as possible from the creator’s point of view so as to be able 
to judge results with a full comprehension of all the problems in- 
volved—in other words, to appraise an artist in proportion as he 
seems to have succeeded in achieving what he intended, or what 
it was possible for him, under given circumstances, to achieve. 
It would be unreasonable to demand of criticism more than this. 


1For example, Stravinsky is now universally acknewledged by musicians (on the 
Continent at all events) to be a master; only in England is it possible to read such an 
estimate of him as the following:—“‘Everyone now sees him for what he is and what he 
always was—a Little Master, who flared up into genius for a brief year or two of his 
life, then declined into a talent, then into a mediocrity, and is now a nonentity.”—(Mr. 
Ernest Newman in the “Sunday Times,’’ 1926.) And this, too, @ propos of ‘“‘Les Noces,” 
a work of at all events overwhelming importance, and bearing the stamp, one would 
think, of unmistakeable genius. 


THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATION 
OF PURE MUSIC 


By MERTON S. YEWDALE 


HOUGH there is nothing to be found in Nature proper 
that even remotely resembles or suggests the intricate and 
highly-developed pure music of civilized peoples, and though 

that music is the product of an intensified body of emotion and 
thought which is inherent in the composer and for which there 
is no counterpart outside of the human species, nevertheless, that 
music is a complete picture of Nature—nay, a perfect objecti- 
fication of her. Whereupon\two questions suggest themselves: 
What is pure music? and, t is meant by the objectification 
of Nature? 

Now the very fact that there is such a thing as pure music 
implies that there is also music which is not pure. This kind of 
music may accordingly be divided into two classes—Personal and 
Descriptive. 

By personal music is meant that which is social in its intent 
and which likewise gives expression to the human feelings and 
thoughts—music such as the folk-songs, patriotic songs, love- 
songs, religious hymns, dances, marches, and, in fact, all that 
great mass of music which gives voice to the human longings and 
aspirations and springs directly from the human heart. That 
this form of music is understood and enjoyed by the vast majority 
of people is clear evidence that it is not only the simplest form of 
music, which touches and stirs the heart, but that it is widely 
popular because it reflects the inner longings of the people and 
is a tonal interpretation of their every-day emotions and thoughts. 
It expresses their feelings of love for their nation, their patriotic 
pride in their country, their feelings of human love for their own 
kind, their deepest religious feelings, and it supplies the accom- 
paniment when they dance and when they go to war. It is, 
therefore, not only a social form of music, but an intensely personal 
and human one, which is bound up closely with their personal 
life. Even though it be written by genius, it is devoid of the 
complexities of the higher forms of music and aims primarily to 
portray the most elemental emotions and thoughts. It is the 
simplest and oldest form of music, but it is not pure because it is 
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employed, not for itself, but as a medium to express that which 
is most primitive in simple life. 

Descriptive music, while it does not aim primarily to portray 
and interpret the personal feelings of the people, nevertheless 
resembles personal music in this: that it portrays the familiar 
things which they see around them in their every-day life—the 
fields and woods, the mountains and hills, the skies, the flowers, 
the rivers and brooks, the birds and butterflies, the rain and snow, 
the days and nights, the seasons, pastimes and amusements, and 
the many other things which surround the earthly life of man. All 
these have been depicted in descriptive music, and by many of the 
great masters: Schumann—‘Solitary Flowers,” “Haunted Spot,” 
“Bird as Prophet,” in his ‘Forest Scenes,” also the famous 
“Carnaval”; Grieg—‘“‘Papillon,” “To the Spring,” “Brooklet,”’ and 
“Evening in the Mountains”; Gretchaninoff—‘‘Song of Autumn”; 
Arensky—“‘The Cuckoo” and “At the Forest Spring’’; Stcher- 
batcheff—‘“‘First Snow”; Liszt—‘‘The Nightingale”; Tremisot— 
“Ocean”; Saint-Saéns—“‘The Elephant” and “The Swan”; 
Mendelssohn—“The Spinning Song” and “The Hunting Song”’; 
Glazounow—“‘Autumn” and ‘Winter’; Stahlberg—‘‘Storm 
Clouds”; MacDowell—‘“‘The Sea’”’; the list is endless. Unquestion- 
ably, descriptive compositions, both instrumental and vocal, 
comprise a large bulk of the world’s music. 

It would appear then that descriptive music is pure and an 
objectification of Nature, since it “tonalizes,” or pictures in tone, 
the things in Nature. And what would seem to lend further 
weight to the argument is, that much of this kind of music has 
been written by men of genius. Yet descriptive music is not pure, 
because it is employed primarily to depict and emphasize the 
things in Nature that appeal to the human senses, the music 
itself, however excellent and important, being secondary. In 
fact, we have the feeling that it was the things in Nature that 
supplied the composer with his inspiration and furnished him 
with the groundwork of his music. 

The question now naturally suggests itself: If music is not 
pure because it pictures the things in Nature that are compre- 
hended by the human senses and because from those things in 
Nature the composer directly derives his inspiration, when is it 
pure, and whence does he derive his inspiration for pure music? 
The answer is: Music is pure when it pictures, not the things in 
Nature, but the ideas of those things; and the composer gains his 
inspiration, not from the way in which those things affect him, 
but from the way in which the ideas of those things affect him. 
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And the purer the music, the less it brings to our minds a picture 
of any definite thing. What picture can we get from the sym- 
phonies of Brahms or Franck, or the fugues of Bach, or the sonatas 
of Mozart or Beethoven? Almost none at all. On the contrary, 
we feel that the music is utterly apart from earthly life and that 
if it pictures anything at all, it is not clearly perceptible in our 
mortal existence and has little or no relation to it. True it is, 
that now and then some imaginative person attempts to interpret 
pure music in terms of human life, but generally those interpre- 
tations are more fanciful than true. The C sharp minor sonata 
of Beethoven, popularly called the ‘“‘Moonlight,” and “The Cat’s 
Fugue,” of Scarlatti, are examples. 

Yet critics do occasionally make illuminating deductions. 
One of them, in comparing Chopin’s “Funeral March” with that 
in Beethoven’s “Eroica Symphony,” observed that Chopin’s 
makes us feel that we ourselves are present and looking on sorrow- 
fully at the passing cortége, while Beethoven’s makes us feel that 
he himself was watching, and later embodied in his music his 
feelings and his thoughts on the transitoriness of life and the 
inevitability of death. Busoni, in writing of the C sharp minor 
prelude (Book I) of “The Well-Tempered Clavichord,”’ said: 
“Through the chaste melancholy of these tones there sounds a 
note of suppressed pain, bursting forth only at rare intervals— 
a Passion-like strain for whose expression a truly devotional mood, 
and an earnest conception of the full depth and grandeur of Bach’s 
style, can alone suffice.” Of the fugue he said: “In this fugue 
we seem to be borne upward, out of the crypt of a mighty cathe- 
dral, through the broad nave and onward to the extreme height 
of the vaulted dome. .. .” Of the prelude and fugue in B flat 
minor (Book I), he said: “Both the Prelude and the Fugue are in 
the lofty vein of those in C sharp minor and E flat minor. 
While the C sharp minor Fugue awakens the conception of a 
mighty cathedral, the two numbers in B flat minor may be likened 
to artificially wrought side-chapels—vaults in which things most 
precious are kept.” Unquestionably, the spirit of these preludes 
and fugues is deeply religious, yet while hearing them we feel 
rather that it is Bach who has looked upon the majesty of the 
cathedral and has given us his feelings and thoughts, than that 
we ourselves are viewing it. 

Assuredly, there are a few compositions of pure music in 
which the mood is so pronounced that we may speculate on the 
source from which the composer derived his idea, but what source 
shall we assign to the many compositions which are so abstract 
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that they furnish us with no clue whatever? Shall we say that 
nothing gave birth to the idea—that it came from nothing? But 
Kant demonstrated that to be impossible. ‘Thoughts without 
content,” said he, “are empty, perceptions without conceptions 
are blind. . . . There can be no knowledge without a conception, 
however indefinite or obscure it may be... .” That is, if, for 
instance, we view an object, yet refuse to think it, we can have 
no knowledge of it. Similarly, if we try to think without an 
object upon which to center our thought, that thought is empty 
and can yield us no knowledge. Therefore, it is evident that if 
the idea cannot arise in the composer without some source, how- 
ever indefinite or obscure, and if that source cannot be found in 
Nature proper, it must be sought for elsewhere. The truth is, 
that it is to be found in Nature, though not in Nature proper— 
that is, not as phenomenon, but as noumenon; and therein lies 
the explanation of the metaphysical foundation of pure music. 

Now the thoughts of the ordinary man arise almost wholly 
from his personal interest in the material things of Nature, which 
are bound up with his every-day life. The thoughts of the man 
of genius arise largely from his interest in Nature herself, not 
only as phenomenon, but as noumenon. Therefore, though he is, 
and can be, only the phenomenal microcosm, he has, through his 
gift of clairvoyance, an intuitive knowledge and understanding of 
Nature (macrocosm) as noumenon. That is, the man of genius, 
as phenomenal microcosm and living in the phenomenal macro- 
cosm, yet bears within himself the universal idea of Nature as 
noumenal macrocosm. In a word, it is his intuitive knowledge of 
the noumenal that constitutes the source of all pure music, and 
it is this music, metaphysical in its conception, that is the objecti- 
fication of Nature, not as phenomenon, but as noumenon. 

The question now arises: What is meant by Nature as nou- 
menon and how can it be objectified by pure music? It was the 
great discovery and triumph of Kant to distinguish the phenom- 
enon from the noumenon, or thing-in-itself. (““Noumenon, in 
the philosophy of Kant—as conceived by the understanding, or 
thought of by reason—is opposed to phenomenon—an object such 
as we represent it to ourselves by the impression which it makes 
on our senses. Noumenon is an object in itself, not relatively 
to us.”—K.-F., Vocab., Philos., p. 352.) Said Schopenhauer: 
“‘Kant’s greatest merit is the distinction of the phenomenon from 
the thing-in-itself, based upon the proof that between things and 
us there still always stands the intellect, so that they cannot be 
known as they may be in themselves.” But it was Schopen- 
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hauer’s equally great discovery and triumph to show that, con- 
trary to Kant’s assertion that we can never attain to any knowl- 
edge of the noumenon, or thing-in-itself, the thing-in-itself was 
the Will’ in Nature. “. . . It is that,” said Schopenhauer, “of which 
all idea, all object, is the phenomenal appearance, the visibility, 
the objectification. It is the inmost nature, the kernel, of every 
particular thing, and also of the whole. It appears in every 
blind force of Nature and also in the preconsidered action of man 

. .’ Explaining further his conception of the Will, he said: 

. This will, being the one and only thing-in-itself, the sole 
truly real, primary, metaphysical thing in a world in which every- 
thing else is only phenomenon—i.e. mere representation—gives 
all things, whatever they may be, the power to exist and act.” 
That is, it gives substance and form to all things, all kingdoms, 
both organic and inorganic—sidereal, mineral, vegetable, animal, 
and human. 

It is now clear that Nature as noumenon is Nature as the 
thing-in-itself and that the thing-in-itself is the will, which is the 
primary and universal essence that embodies and informs the 
world of phenomena. We are now concerned with the problem 
of how Nature, as noumenon, or thing-in-itself, can be objectified 
by pure music. 

As we have seen, personal music gives expression to the human 
needs and feelings, and descriptive music portrays the familiar 
things in Nature. But both of these forms of music are directly 
related to the phenomena and aim to reproduce them in sound. 
Pure music, on the other hand, aims to embody the ideas of the 
phenomena—that is, the noumena, or things-in-themselves, and 
not to reproduce or imitate the phenomena. Pure music, there- 
fore, objectifies the objects in Nature, not as phenomena, but as 
noumena. But while pure music is experienced by the human 
senses, its meaning is hidden from the corporeal understanding 
and is comprehended only through the spiritual powers. For 
example, ‘‘Papillon,”’ of Grieg, is frankly imitative and makes us 
not only see the butterfly itself but feel the sensation of its flying 
hither and thither among the flowers in the garden. The étude 
of Chopin, sometimes called the “‘Butterfly,” brings to our minds 
no picture of a butterfly, but, on the contrary, gives us the 
idea of the butterfly—that is, a small thing, light, swift, elusive, 


‘Schopenhauer here attaches a greater significance to will than is tg aga under- 
stood by the term, regarding it, not as conscious volition interpreted by reason and 


directed by motives, but as the fundamental essence of all that occurs, even when 
there is no consciousness and no choice. 
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capricious, dainty, errant. “The Storm,” of Rossini, frankly 
presents the picture and the sound of a thunder-storm. The 
Chopin étude, sometimes called the Storm étude, as well as the 
Appassionata sonata, of Beethoven, gives the idea of a storm— 
a terrible, rending, sweeping force, wild, tempestuous, destructive, 
which might, however, be a storm in Nature or in the heart of a 
harassed, torn human being. Thus we might go through the 
whole repertory of pure music and discover here and there the 
more obvious interpretations of the noumena—the Will in Nature. 
We might find passages that remind us of the morning—not the 
morning, however, which merely indicates the beginning of day, 
but the morning which is the symbol of majesty, full of light, 
joy, hope, and the promise of life; the evening—not the evening 
which indicates the close of day, but the evening which is filled 
with serenity and solemnity, with silence and the deepening 
shadows that portend and symbolize the end of life; also the 
bursting and joyful energy of spring; the soothing languor of 
summer; the quiet melancholy of autumn; the withering blasts of 
winter; also the grandeur of earth with her mighty mountains, 
forests, rivers, and oceans; also the glorious company of the 
heavens in their courses—the suns, moons, stars, planets, comets, 
constellations; and last but not least the dramatic life and death 
of man. 

But though specifically pure music objectifies the objects in 
Nature as noumena, or things-in-themselves, in general it objecti- 
fies the iden Of the appearance and the disappearance, the creation 
and decreation, or the life and death of the phenomena—the 
major key symbolizing and interpreting creation or life, the minor 
key decreation or death. 

Neither prose, nor poetry, nor painting, nor sculpture can 
penetrate to the understanding of inner Nature that music can. 
And though personal and descriptive music is capable of yielding 
the utmost sensuous pleasure by portraying Nature as phenom- 
enon, it is only pure music that can objectify Nature as noumenon 
and give that spiritual pleasure which comes from the feeling of 
being in touch with the universal, the infinite, the eternal. Pure 
music is of the essence of eternity. 


Paul Dukas 
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PAUL DUKAS 
A BRIEF APPRECIATION 


By IRVING SCHWERKE 
ie universal favor one of Paul Dukas’ compositions has 


won, is responsible for the general ignorance which obtains 

with reference to his other works, hence, also responsible 
for the lateness of the full recognition he deserves. One of the 
great musicians of his time, Paul Dukas is of that limited company 
of artists whose intellectual power and general culture give him 
absolute control, over both himself and his works. His practise 
to present to the public none but perfect works, gives students of 
his music the impression that he has always written well, that his 
technic has always been complete, and that he is, by birthright, 
a master of orchestration. It follows, therefore, that an appre- 
ciation of his art must of necessity be eulogious and animated by 
the admiration masterpieces deserve, for we know only his master- 
pieces. 

In the modern world of music, Paul Dukas stands alone. The 
qualities of his compositions have isolated him from composers 
of his time. His greatness does not consist in his creation of a 
new idiom with which he might have enriched universal musical 
vocabulary, but in his ability to use all vocabularies with such 
absolute comprehension of their significance, that he establishes 
their relationship and their syntax. By his technical probity and 
lyricism, French genius finds exemplary personification in him. 
Each succeeding work of his reveals his constant desire for artistic 
renovation. His creative intelligence is so puissant, it permits 
him to give play to his emotional lyricism and to create sonorous 
architecture of which all the elements are so perfectly assembled 
that he may be considered the assertion of a new classicism. 


* 
* 


Paul Dukas was born at Paris, October 1, 1865. He was fully 
fourteen before he gave a hint of his musical talent. Self-instructed 
in sol-fa, he entered the Conservatory of Paris at the end of 1881, 
where he studied piano, harmony and composition under Mathias, 
Theodore Dubois and Ernest Guiraud, respectively. In 1886 he 
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won the first prize in counterpoint and fugue; in 1888, his cantata 
Velléda brought him the first Second Grand Prize of Rome. Two 
unpublished overtures, King Lear (1883), and Goetz von Berlichingen 
(1884), were composed during his conservatory days. His début as 
composer of music took place January 23, 1892, when Lamoureux 
gave the first audition of Polyeucte, an overture written the 
year before. After this creation, Paul Dukas collaborated with 
Saint-Saéns upon the completion of Frédégonde, an unfinished 
opera by his teacher Guiraud. The first three acts of this work 
were entirely orchestrated by Paul Dukas. 

Parallel to his activities as composer, Paul Dukas for many 
years occupied himself with musical criticism, of which profession 
his erudition and acute discernment made him a distinguished 
practitioner: He wrote chiefly for ““Minerva,” “La Chronique des 
Arts,” “La Revue Hebdomadaire,” “La Gazette des Beaux-Arts” 
and “Le Courrier Musical.” 

In 1893-94, collaborating with Charles Bordes and Gustave 
Doret, he formulated the programme of the Harcourt Concerts, 
and later assisted M. Durand, the Parisian music publisher, in 
a complete revision and editing of the works of Rameau. On 
December first of 1927, he was appointed Professor of Composition 
at the Paris Conservatory, in replacement of Widor, who retired. 


* * 
* 


The overture Polyeucte, as heretofore stated, was Paul Dukas’ 
public début as a composer. The composition is at one and the 
same time a compact synthesis of Corneille’s tragedy which 
inspired it, and a piece of music that holds together as such. 
The form is that of the classical overture. In spite of certain 
Wagnerisms in the orchestral fabric (natural for the epoch in 
which the overture was written), the eloquence of the ensemble 
effect was amply sufficient to announce the presence of a composer 
of unusual personality. 

The Symphony in C major was composed in 1895-96, in other 
words, in Paul Dukas’ thirty-first year. Dedicated to Paul Vidal, 
the symphony had its first performance, at the Opera Concerts, 
January 3, 1896, under his direction. The work, in three parts, 
is an opulent expression of modernism in classical form. Its 
ideational luxuriance, nobility of utterance and architectural 
solidity mark it as one of the most conspicuous achievements of 
contemporaneous writing, and magnificently refute the generally 
prevalent notion that no French composer has ever produced a 
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great symphony. Expressed in an individual and spontaneous 
idiom, the Symphony in C gives free play to the author’s creative 
spirit and to his fund of exalted emotion. 

The high-spirited, impetuous first movement, Allegro non 
troppo vivace is intensely rhythmic. Its logical structure, strong 
thematic material, polyphonic richness and virile instrumentation 
combine to create an exhilarating effect of life and pageant color. 
The second movement, Andante, in sharp contrast to the first, 
reveals the perfect finish of the composer’s style and the ineffable 
charm of his melody. The robust last movement, Allegro spiritoso, 
so verdant in instrumentation, brings the symphony to a vigorous 
close. 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice was performed for the first time in 
May, 1897, before the Société Nationale, Paris, under the direction 
of the composer. A success from the very beginning of its career, 
this remarkable composition has gone from triumph to triumph 
and brought universal renown to its author. Indeed, the world- 
fame of this masterpiece is so overwhelming, it must be accredited 
with having deprived of similar eminence other masterpieces by this 
composer, whose known musical productions are all masterpieces. 

Paul Dukas’ choice of Goethe’s ballade for the setting of a 
symphonic poem revealed his predilection for subjects containing 
an element of mystery and which demand in their treatment the 
resources of an astute imagination. Eclipsing the tale it illus- 
trates, the score of The Sorcerer’s Apprentice is a surpassing com- 
position which needs no commentaries to understand its musical 
meaning, and which, by its logic, diabolic rhythmic contour, 
dazzling orchestration and irony, sweeps all before it. 

In all French literature for pianoforte, there is no greater 
monument than Paul Dukas’ Sonata in E flat minor, composed in 
1899-1900, dedicated to Saint-Saéns, and performed for the first 
time by Edouard Risler, May 10, 1901, in the Salle Pleyel. The 
Sonata is classical in structure and in four movements, connected 
more by mutual formal perfection and nobility of thought than 
by cyclic procedures. 

The first movement, Modérément vite, is built on two sharply 
contrasted themes, developed according to the sonata-form. The 
Andante is in the direct line of the great slow movements of Beet- 
hoven, and a supreme example of the grandeur attainable by 
modern technic working in this inspired form. The agitated 
Scherzo, with its unexpected fugal conclusion, is followed by the 
heroic Finale, comparable in breadth and majesty to the Stairway 
of Honour of the Palace of Versailles. 
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By the vastness of its proportions, the quality of its writing, 
the power of its developments, and by its luminous lyricism, the 
Sonata in E flat minor is unrivalled by any other composition of 
this type. It transcends the piano, the factor that has retarded 
comprehension of it being its own magnitude. 

Variations on a Theme by Rameau (1902), was performed for 
the first time, by Edouard Risler, at the Société Nationale, March 
23, 1903. The variations, eleven in number, exhale a classical 
and yet intrepidly free spirit. Sometimes the composer utilizes 
the merest portion of the theme, again he fits entirely new material 
into the thematic pattern. Each variation reveals Paul Dukas’ 
mastery of traditional forms, his virtuosity as a writer, and the 
poetic quality of his sensibility. 

His published piano music is completed by the charming 
Prélude élégiaque (May, 1909), on the name of Haydn; and by 
La Plainte, au loin, du Faune, (1921), written for the ““Tombeau” 
of Debussy—an affecting evocation of a sublime friendship. 
Villanelle (1906), for brass wind instruments, with orchestra accom- 
paniment, is one of many proofs of Paul Dukas’ absolute mastery 
of these instruments and his genius to exploit their resources. 

Before he turned to Maurice Maeterlinck’s Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue, Paul Dukas had composed and abandoned music for two 
other dramas:—Horn et Rimenhild (1892), and L’ Arbre de Science 
(1899). The first performance of Ariane et Barbe-Bleue took place 
at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, on May 10, 1907. It has, since 
then, not only been given notable “revivals” in the same theatre, 
but has taken its place in the repertory of a number of foreign 
opera houses, among them La Scala. The general public has 
still to awaken to the beauty and significance of the music of 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue; the story, however, is widely known, thanks 
to the popularity of Maeterlinck’s book. The Belgian author has 
given the old legend the following form: 

The first act shows a magnificent hall in Blue Beard’s castle. 
Outside, the populace are heard crying for the tyrant’s death in 
retribution for the lives of his five wives, whom he is believed to 
have murdered. Ariane, his sixth wife, possesses seven keys— 
six silver, one gold. As she unlocks and opens the doors of the 
various chambers to which the silver keys give access, Ariane is 
showered in turn by amethysts, sapphires, pearls, emeralds, rubies 
and diamonds. With the golden key she now unlocks the seventh 
or forbidden door. From the darkness that confronts her come 
the moanings of the five lost wives of Blue Beard, who enters and 
lays violent hands upon Ariane. The populace rush into the hall, 
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intent upon Blue Beard’s death, but are withheld by Ariane who 
assures them no harm has been done her. 

In the second act, a subterranean hall, Ariane finds Blue 
Beard’s imprisoned wives. She renews their courage, tells them 
of the glorious outside, and promises to liberate them. A wall is 
broken down and they leave the vault, singing songs of joy. 

The third act shows the great hall again, where Blue Beard’s 
wives are festooning themselves with his fabulous jewels. Upon 
the approach of Blue Beard, the people capture and bind him and 
bring him in. Great is their stupefaction to see that Ariane and 
the other wives set him free and dress his wounds. Ariane leaves, 
but the five previous wives prefer to remain with their despotic 
husband—the allegorical context of the drama being that “five 
out of six women prefer captivity (with a man) to freedom with- 
out him!” 

Ariane et Barbe-Bleue by Paul Dukas, and Pelléas et Mélisande 
by Debussy, are the masterpieces that constitute the two columns 
of the Twentieth Century’s lyrical temple of music. Whatever 
consideration these works may or may not have and in spite of 
other apparently more novel foreign works, the irrefutable fact 
remains: Pelléas et Mélisande and Ariane et Barbe-Bleue are totally 
complete technical and esthetic affirmations. Debussy, in dissim- 
ulating the lines of strength in his sonorous architecture is Gothic, 
Paul Dukas, in presenting his strength-lines massive and powerful, 
is Roman. 

Though the poem of Ariane et Barbe-Bleue is imbued with 
humanistic elements and mystic aimosphere, its preparation for 
the lyrical theatre nevertheless demanded of the composer the 
solution of grave scenic and dramatic problems. These difficulties 
he overcame by writing music which elaborates the poem’s emo- 
tional content, and which poetizes even its most melodramatic 
situations. In other words, the drama received its life from the 
musical fountain-head. What a mistake to consider the score of 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue a purely symphonic composition, when it 
is also the psychic principle and interior action of the drama! 

The brief and strongly characterized thematic material of 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue is developed with unfailing logic and envel- 
oped in instrumentation rich in effulgent detail. The flawless 
unity of the work is the result of the simple manner in which the 
musical ideas are woven together, a method so natural that the 
constant and subtle transformations they undergo never once give 
the impression of a “‘system,”’ and ever seem to emanate from an 
inexhaustible wealth of emotion and poetry. Particularly to be 
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noted is the “jewel” motive (first act) and the six variations it 
undergoes as the doors are opened, and also the motive which 
characterizes Blue Beard. 

The music of Ariane et Barbe-Bleue is vast in variety, going 
from monodic lines to orchestral tuttis of overwhelming power and 
sumptuosity. The compactness, brilliancy and clarity of the 
sonorous texture, the masterly superposition of orchestral timbres, 
the inspired writing for the brass wind instruments, the equilib- 
rium maintained between the appeal to the senses, the emotions 
and the intellect, the nobility of the conception and the boundless 
science and culture disclosed in its realization, make Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue one of the greatest masterpieces yet composed for a 
theatrical setting. 

La Péri, one-act poéme-dansé (1910), was given for the first 
time by Mlle. Trouhanowa in April, 1912, at the Dance Concerts, 
at the Chatelet Theatre. The limited dimensions of La Péri do 
not prevent it from being one of the finest scores in modern 
music. The work has one scene and there are but two personages, 
the Péri, a fairy, and Iskender, a hero. The latter, longing to 
refind his departed youth, is in search of the flower of immortality. 
He finds the Péri asleep under a tree, a lotus blossom in her hands. 
The Péri awakens to discover that Iskender has taken the flower 
from her. The Péri is beautiful, and the lotus flower becomes the 
symbol of desire. As she dances the dance of the Péris, Iskender 
returns her flower to her. She gradually fades out of sight and 
the hero knows that his end is near. On this purely Oriental 
subject of La Péri, Paul Dukas has deployed some of his most 
expressive art. The melodic, harmonic and rhythmic sensuousness 
of the orchestration of the work produces an effect whose charm 
and magic it is impossible to resist. 


* * 
* 


When M. Widor resigned the professorship of composition at 
the Paris Conservatory of Music, the officials whose function it 
was to find his successor, were confronted by a knotty problem. 
Apparently what was needed was a man whose works and whose 
character were compatible with the post to be filled, a man whose 
productions and the example of whose life have the power to 
inspire the admiration and respect of the students who might be 
chosen to come under his leadership. Naturally, the impending 
selection occasioned considerable agitation in the French musical 
world, and it was not entirely without reason that many people 
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feared the nomination would be influenced by considerations not 
strictly musical and artistic. Fortunately, however, these fears 
were unfounded, for the one and only man in France absolutely 
qualified to sit in the important chair, was chosen! This happy 
result was achieved principally by a concerted, noble gesture on 
the part of all the musicians eligible to the candidacy:—by com- 
mon consent, they refused 1o submit their names, thus leaving 
the way free and unembarrassed for the Master, Paul Dukas. 
The action demonstrated conclusively the exalted esteem and 
affection in which the composer of Ariane et Barbe-Bleue is held 
by his confréres, many of whom are themselves illustrious. 

Paul Dukas’ appointment to the professorship of composition 
at the Paris Conservatory brought him into a new prominence. 
His views and ideas on teaching suddenly became extremely 
significant (the public of course naively overlooking that they are 
not new to him!). Though he is not the “interview” type of 
musician, some of his ideas have found their way into newspaper 
print; those recorded here were given especially tio THE Musicau 
QuaRTERLY. Paul Dukas has never revealed the slightest desire 
for publicity or notoriety, so apparent in many artists. He has 
always been content to be known by his musical and literary 
compositions, and even there is quite unconcerned with regard to 
extent and quantity of appreciation. The quiet and calm of his 
life, the all but monastic seclusion in which he lives in a city where 
the attainment of privacy is a miracle, his consistent abstinence 
from public utterances, have surrounded him in an atmosphere 
of mystery, which but few have been privileged to penetrate. 

If he is known at all—it is as a composer of masterpieces and 
an erudite, scholarly writer. His is the exemplary modesty of the 
great savant, and behind his covert irony is a vast fund of chari- 
table leniency. The idealest setting for his pronouncements is 
his own home. In that peaceful old house one feels the presence 
of a soul that has the courage to think and to reflect upon its 
thoughts, to hear him there is to feel the communication that 
emanates from the great artist who is equally as great a man. 
Keenly alive to the time in which he lives, and comprehending it 
deeply, Paul Dukas possesses the sentiment of freedom and of 
discipline essential to the forming artist, and in addition thereto, 
that which is rarer among men than even learning and goodness— 
great charm. 

“Notions on teaching composition? It is good pupils that 
make good teachers. Talented pupils are apt to find it difficult 
to listen to a teacher, but what they are told remains with them, 
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nevertheless, and later turns up to do them good. Youth never 
has and never will care intensely much about being told what is 
right and good, or to believe it. Youth has to acquire experience 
itself.” 

The composer of La Péri admits one ambition, rather than a 
“method” of teaching composition, that is “to help young musi- 
cians to express themselves in accordance with their own natures. 
Music necessarily has to express something; it is also obliged to 
express somebody, namely, its composer.” Then referring to the 
“‘speed”” and momentum of modern life, “It is perhaps a good 
thing for young musicians to be in a hurry and anxious to arrive, 
but they must be made to realize the importance of knowing 
where they are going. They go fast but have no goal. Without a 
definite sense of destination, their hurry can be productive of 
nothing but—nothing. The first lesson for the young musician 
to learn is the lesson of modesty. There are no methods; there 
are only pupils whose individual qualities and talents it is well to 
develop and cultivate.” 

Illustrative of the composer’s eclecticism and of the liberality 
of his “programme,” is his belief that music to-day is suffering 
from two academical banalities:—conservatory or “‘school”’ aca- 
demics, and “modern” or “‘avant-garde”’ academics, and his desire 
“to make my students love music, not a certain kind of music, 
and to prevent them from wasting their time in striving uselessly 
for vapid methods of procedure, which in a little while are out of 
date and fashion. In modern music there are altogether too 
many optical illusions, and students have to be warned against 
them.” 

“Composition cannot be taught without giving due consider- 
ation to the various modern tendencies, but that is not enough; 
it is also essential to take into account general principles of teaching 
and the evolution of music from the beginning of its history. The 
teaching of composition should be kept strictly within classical 
bounds, that is, to music that lives. Certain results are to be had 
from the mere study of theory, but the best results come from 
the study of works, for no matter how different works may appear 
to be, they are all based on the same principles. There is the 
same phenomenon in music as in painting; works at first seem to 
be different, but in time it is seen they all follow in the same line 
of descendency. Students ought to understand this, for if they 
ever accomplish anything lastingly good, they in turn will be 
classics. Hence the necessity for this classical teaching. In other 
words, what the student thinks is dead, must be rendered living 
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for him.” Here teaching apparently comes to a halt, since “all 
that can be done is to induce young musicians to go in the right 
direction; then, if they are really talented, they will take care of 
themselves. Once on the right road, they should endeavor to take 
care of themselves, knowing that no professor can teach them to 
produce a masterpiece. The professor is limited to giving the rules 
of his art and to providing his disciples with essential equipment. 
It goes without saying, that the best pupils will make the best 
use of this equipment, and will come out ahead—perhaps.” 

There is no detail or phase of the modern movement unknown 
to Paul Dukas. An outstanding aspect of present-day artistry 
is the technical facility of the very young, and the ease with which 
métier is acquired—a fact that has done much to establish the 
false notions the general public now entertain with regard to 
talent and genius. ‘The future of music is endangered by such 
a condition. Musicians need more than the ideas of their métier. 
Unless they also have the métier of their ideas, they cannot do 
much. To-day there are no more second-rate composers, every- 
body has genius, and what seems to be almost utterly lacking is 
talent.” 

Creator of a new classicism that he is, Paul Dukas could 
hardly stand unmoved in presence of the spectacle presented by 
modern music and its makers. “‘What music needs is to redis- 
cover the musical phrase and to renew melody. Nothing more 
completely reveals the musician than the musical phrase he creates. 

‘“‘There is a cut in musical evolution, like a fissure in a moun- 
tain. We stand on the brink of it, and the problem is how to 
cross over. This cut is not only visible in the musical means 
employed, but in its adaptation to the public. Musical language, 
instead of evolving, has metamorphosed, and all at once. The 
thread of continuity in harmonic development was cut too sud- 
denly. It is no doubt one of the accidents that sometimes takes 
place in all progressive development, and a change is bound to 
come. Since musical language is no longer codified, it is as easy 
for people who are not musicians to pass themselves off for such— 
just as easy as it is for those who really are musicians! To bridge 
the cut referred to, a new musical thought has to be created, and 
to-day each composer wants to appear more terrifying than the 
other! 

“To-day music is being made for people who are not musical 
and, in many cases, who have no liking for music. But musical 
music is not yet exhausted, and a return to it will be effected. 
The task of teaching is to prepare the way of the return in order 
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to progress farther. That which has been acquired will rest, 
that is, a certain ‘liberty’ will remain, as was the case with the 
free-verse movement. Voluntary eccentricity is worthless and 
cannot be permanent. Young musicians are so afraid that their 
teachers want to make Clementis of them. Nothing could be 
wider of the truth. The problem for them is to learn normal 
means of expression and to say something interesting. The young 
believe that to write in accordance with extremist tendencies 
is to be in advance, but they are not in advance. Originality and 
personality are things that you cannot give to yourself when you 
have not got them.” 

When asked with regard to the future of music, the author 
of The Symphony in C looked quizzically at a portrait of Berlioz 
on the mantelpiece, and said, “Everything is in the hands of the 
first man of genius that comes along. In the study of the history 
of music, nothing is more striking than each epoch’s belief that 
the end had been reached, and that no one could go any farther. 
Whereas everything that came before us was to prepare the place 
where we now are, and thus it must always be.” 

“Teaching can advise and counsel but it cannot create values. 
It can only prepare them. Teaching should not exaggerate tra- 
dition, neither should it lose sight of the fact that tradition exists. 
The prestige of the past is very potent and we are trying to 
replace it by the prestige of the present, a risky thing to do. A 
work may last a year, two years, ten years, who knows how long, 
and it is only time that gives works their due place. Time will class 
everything. Something to notice is that there is always a musical 
resurrection of one kind or another in progress. Think of the 
hundred years during which Shakespeare was unknown!” 

The innovations of the ultra-modernists may astonish some, 
but can hardly be expected to amaze the man who, years before 
their advent, produced the ever modern Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 
“‘Composers used to have more general ideas than they now have. 
Take, for example, the writings of men like Berlioz, Wagner, 
Schumann, Debussy. They never theorized on their works or 
tried to systematize them, as it is nowadays the fashion for com- 
posers to do. To-day everybody specializes, and there are too 
many artisans and not enough artists. Everybody has technic 
and there is also abundance of ideas, and what is terribly lacking, 
is not composing, but the motive to compose.” 


| 


MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF THE AZTECS 
By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


Tue AztTEcs 


HE seven tribes of the Aztecs, like the Israelites of old, 
came “out of the wilderness.” They came from the north, 
from Aztlan, ‘‘a land of famine and death,”’ toward the end 

of the eleventh century, and overspread the fertile valleys of the 
terrestrial paradise of Anahuac, the present-day valley of Mexico. 
A fierce warrior race, their Moses was the god Huitzilipochtli, 
born of the virgin Coatlicue, whose voice, sounding from the 
recesses of his holy ark, directed their wanderings beneath the 
crystal skull-dome of the sky. The Aztec invaders assimilated 
the culture of Toltec and Maya predecessors, grafting many of 
its refinements on their own savage stock, and in time produced 
a civilization rich in beauty, individual and fantastic. 

When the City on the Lagoons, Mexico-Tenochtitlan, was 
founded in 1325, it was a mere cluster of huts. When Montezuma 
I, the greatest tlatohuani or king the Aztecs ever had, died in 1469, 
the magnificent Great Temple or teocalli of the war-god Huitzili- 
pochtli rose above a sea of houses and palaces; the Aztec sway 
extended far beyond the valley plateau of its origin; and the kings 
and caciques of many lands paid him feudal homage. Montezuma 
II, in 1519, when Cortez landed in Mexico, had changed his title 
from king to emperor, he was addressed like the Akhzemenian 
kings of Persia, as hueitlatoani, “Lord of Lords,” and the Aztec 
banners had been carried to the furthest provinces on the Mexican 
Gulf, to distant Nicaragua, Honduras and Guatemala. Over 
practically all those Indian races whose one hundred and eighty- 
two idioms represent as many tribes, the Aztec monarch ruled. 


Tue Gops or ANAHUAC 


The Aztec culture complex, however, was weighed with 
religious inhibitions of the stone age. The gods of Aztec myth- 
ology harked back to savage creative instincts millions of years 
old, when the first Reindeer Men passed over the edge of the 
Asian world to the American continent by the land bridge which 
then occupied the Behring Straits. “The dim sketch which is the 
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basis of all ethics” in early man, in the case of the Aztecs had 
followed those aleatory laws which determine mores, and had in 
the fulness of time blossomed out in a pantheon of divinities 
representing a mixture of sanity and extravagance, of the noble, 
horrible and grotesque. 

Andrew Lang has well said “‘A less lovely set of Olympians 
than the Aztec gods it is difficult to conceive,” and in the character 
of most of the purely Aztecan divinities lurks something of the 
cold, unmoral cruelty of the pre-historic savage, “‘a thing with the 
brain and heart of an alligator yet fashioned after God’s own 
image.” Even the earth as a whole was deified by the Aztecs as 
a monster, as Biart puts it, “provided with mouths at every 
articulation—mouths filled with blood.” 

High above the three hundred odd gods of the Aztec paniheon 
(not counting the “four hundred gods of pulque’’ and countless 
Rabbit-gods of fertility), was God Teotl, the supreme sun-god. 
But though prayers were chanted in his honor four times by day 
and by night, Tonatiuh, the Sun, had no temple and no sacrifices. 
The Aztecs had found him ruling the Toltec skies when they 
reached Anahuac, and though they honored him in song, their 
own specific sun-gods, Huitzilipochtli, “Hair of the Sun,” the 
Hummingbird-god, who ruled the heavens in spring and summer, 
and Tezcatlipoca, the Shining Mirror, the winter sun-god, absorbed 
Tonatiuh’s sacrifices. 

In the Aztecan cities, beside the temples of their own deities 
rose those of the gods of subject tribes and peoples, also honored 
and sung. For the Aztecs were a tolerant people. Their gods, 
none of whom said, “Thou shalt have no other gods but me,” 
were liberal-minded deities. The flood of sacred song which 
poured continually from the teocallis of the Aztecan cities mingled 
amiably in a universal hymn of worship, no matter how addressed 
individually. The Tarascans gave one of their gods “the bum’s 
rush” out of his heaven because he was an habitual drunkard, but 
on earth no Aztec dreamt of destroying choristers because they 
were chanting the glory of some divinity Toltec, Totonac, 
Chichemec, Huaztec, Miztec or Zapotec. 

In Tenochtitlan the church-music of Huitzilipochtli flourished 
at the expense of that of Quetzalcoatl, a Toltec god who came 
first in the hearts of the Cholulans, Aztecan subjects; but those 
who worshipped Quetzal were not persecuted. Aztec theologians 
did not ask the subject Tepanecans to revise their ritual chants 
and delete those in honor of Xiutecutli, the “Old, Old Fire God,” 
whose black-green-yellow image was dear to their hearts; nor did 
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the high-priest of Mexico quarrel with the Zapotecan high-priest 
anent the canonical music of the latter’s temple service. Latitude 
in preferential worship of any one god went hand in hand with 
obligatory reverence for all the gods, though the circle of tolera- 
tion was banded by inescapable rituals of which music was the 
chief means of expression. The worship of the gods lived from 
chant to chant, was upborne on the airs of Anahuac in a linked 
chain of devotional singing which never ceased. 

Its traditions gained in power as they aged. Huitzilipochtli, 
when he had ascended into heaven after directing the wanderings 
of the Aztec hordes from his ark, had left behind a crude wooden 
image of himself, painted blue, and this was esteemed more holy 
than all later images wrought in stone. Similarly the ancient 
ritual chants in the archaic Nahua idiom were considered more 
potent than the new ones by the ometochtli, composers of festival 
hymns for the recurring temple celebrations. 

In these chants the rude and melancholy imagination of the 
race expressed itself in exacerbant music, priests singing, drums 
beating in complicate rhythms, thousands of dancers circling 
around a central point, slowly, then with increasing speed until 
they whirled “like a sun of many colors, torn into a spiral, like 
a star newly born.” 

This dance, like its music, was never secular; it was not culti- 
vated as an art, but performed as a rite. And these festivals all 
inculeated a sense of the merely relative value of the individual 
human life. They stressed the blood-thirst of the gods, which 
must be appeased, and tribal unity in the blood-soul—human and 
divine—common to most Amerinds. An idea of what these things 
meant to the Aztecs helps remove their music, like their morals, 
from the realm of the purely fantastic to the comparatively 


sane. 
* 


Tue Lity or MIcTLAN 


Once the lily was grey and odorless. Then Mictlan-Teculi, 
the Lord of Death, dipped it in the dark stream which flows 
through his land of shadows, and it turned into the fragrant, 
silver-glistening flower that rose along the lagoons of Tenochtitlan. 
Yet in the fulness of its bloom it must return to Mictlan-Teculi, 
for in the end all that which is beautiful must return to the Lord 
of Death. So runs the Aztec legend. 
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Like the Mexican lily, the curiously beautiful civilization of 
the Aztecs, compact of animalism and spirituality, tenderness and 
blood-lust, delicate refinement and matter-of-fact grossness, poetic 
sensitivenes and cannibal piety, has returned to Mictlan, the 
domain of all vanished loveliness. Four hundred years have 
passed since the Aztecan empire perished; not withering on the 
sapless stalk like other cycles of culture, but lopped in full flower. 
In its externals, in any event, it can know no renascence. 

Yet four hundred years after the Conquest the descendants 
of the multiple Indian tribes which made up the Aztecan empire 
continue to breed true to race; and even the mestizos, the half- 
breeds, revert to the stronger, darker Indian blood strain. D. H. 
Lawrence declares, “‘there is some Indian quality which pervades 
the whole. ... And all the efforts of white men to bring the 
soul of the dark men of Mexico into final clinched being, has 
resulted in nothing but the collapse of the white man.” The lily 
of Mexico resists hybridization; it evades the influence of a foreign 
pollen. Similarly the Mexican reverts to ancient type, his vision 
is introspective, as was that of his ancestors. 


Tue Inp1An Bioop-Souut 


This “Indian quality” of the Mexican is a biologic inheritance, 
the instinctive clinging to primitive belief in the “blood-soul.” 
All humanity, in the evolution toward a higher development, 
strives for a mystic union with God, with the Divine. The 
further it ascends in this direction the more spiritual become its 
revelations. But the Indian tribes of Central America, in general, 
and the Aztecs in particular, while the externals of their civiliza- 
tion took on rich and varied forms of material beauty, were in 
essence primordial. They responded only to the urges of the 
*“‘blood-soul”’; the “‘spirit-soul,” speaking by and large, did not 
exist for them. 

It was music, evanescent and volatile, passing away in the 
moment of expression, yet ever renewed in it, which bound 
together with its liquid tonal cement the elaborate ritual, musical 
and terpsichorean, in which the Aztec priesthood had crystallized 
the worship of their gods. The importance of music in Aztecan 
life was due to the fact that Aztecan life, religiously speaking, was 
“through-composed.” Aztec polytheism provided divine causation, 
rule and regulation for every detail of existence, from the cradle 
to the grave and beyond. Even folk-melody—lullaby, war-song 
or occupational ballad—did not escape the religious inflection. 
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All the business of life moved within a framework of minutely 
prescribed ritual acts and festival observances, in which music 
and the dance were linked with impressive display. 

The Chinese in their evolutionary process made their most 
definite stop at that specific feature of the “ghost-cult,” known as 
ancestor worship, common to all pre-historic humanity; and for 
all they have progressed beyond it in Taoism and Buddhism, it is 
still the idea which dominates the race. Among the Aztecs, the 
cult of the blood-abhorring god Quetzalcoatl represents only a 
minor, partial spiritual ascent. They made redemption through 
blood and human sacrifice the point of emphasis, and centered 
their cult around them. Blood-sacrifice became the outstanding 
feature of the Aztec religion, and its chants and hymns, like our 
own Christian ones (though these dwell on the blood of redemption 
only in a figurative sense) were full of it. 

In Mexico the Aztec priests controlled all education, songs 
and prayers, music and dance, painting, national legend, religious 
dogma, medicine, conjuration, the drawing of ideographic signs 
and of phonetic hieroglyphics; and Riitzel’s statement “Where 
religion is the whole of immaterial life, it means that all intel- 
lectual life is frozen fast,” is admirably illustrated by Aztecan 
culture. In vain the gentler hymns sung by the quaquiles, the 
Toltecan monks of Quetzalcoatl, the ““Green-Feathered Serpent” 
god of the Toltecs, who repudiated human sacrifice, sought to free 
the souls of the men of Anahuac for a new gospel of light and joy. 
They were overpowered by the thunder of the great snake-skin 
drums, the wewetls of Huitzilipochtli and Tezcatlipoca, the gods 
of war and fate, the drinkers of blood, whose music whirled the 
Aztecs “back to . . . a bygone cycle of humanity . . . the oldest, 
darkest recesses of the soul,”’ a soul that dwelt in the pulse of the 
body’s vital tide, the ‘‘red jewel-water.” 

For the same Aztecs who revered Quetzalcoatl as the Azure 
Planet, worshipped Tezcatlipoca as the breath of life personified. 
And for the Aztecs the breath of life, in Lawrence’s words, harked 
back to “the innermost, far-off place of the human core, the ever- 
present, where there is neither hope nor emotion, but passion sits 
with folded wings on the nest and faith is a tree of shadow.” 


Aztec “Community Music” 


Since, aside from greater sacred celebrations, every twentieth 
Aztec day was a festival day, and all Aztec life in general was mu- 
sically ritualized, the ritual symphony was practically concurrent 
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with their existence: they lived their music and religion to an 
extent we can hardly realize. 

In our days the “community” no longer exists either in the 
medieval or in the Aztec sense. Nor can it well be revived socially 
or artistically, in spite of the hue and cry of those devoted to the 
revival of community pageantry, of community music and of 
community art. The Aztec cult ruled Aztec life to a far greater 
degree than the medieval Christian Church influenced the Chris- 
tian community. 

That vast truncated pyramid, the Great Temple of Mexico, 
with twin towers like Notre-Dame, loomed above the city of 
Tenochtitlan as a Gothic minster overshadowed a medieval town, 
and among some two thousand other teocallis, “‘houses of God,” 
three hundred and sixty reared towers to the sky. The enormous 
number of Aztec priests, whose elaborate hierachy was headed by 
two supreme pontiffs, of whom the High Priest was the head of 
religion throughout the empire, followed ideals of asceticism; and 
so intimately and indissolubly were the aims of royalty and 
religion identified that there were no clashes of authority between 
kings and pontiffs like those occurring between popes and emperors 
of the Middle Ages. 

Aztec communities were unified in religious belief, life habit 
and social tradition: there was no room for schism, and the emperor 
and kings of Mexico shared in the reverence paid the gods. 

The modern “community festival” and pageant has nothing 
in common with either the great Aztec ritual spectacles or the 
medieval mysteries. Both of these last represented a single- 
minded fusing of collective devotional spirit. Aside from the 
fact that the modern community itself is a pseudomorph, it is not 
even artistically unified, to say nothing of religions unity. A more 
or less collective effort motivated by socially or financially impor- 
tant groups forces a “pageant” or other art drive temporarily over 
the so-called “community” top. 

Of that propaganda of verbal idealism, often camouflaging 
ulterior personal or commercial motives in modern “community” 
art endeavor, the Aztecs were happily ignorant. The only axes 
their song leaders had to grind were sacrificial knives, and their 
community music was a spontaneous expression of genuine com- 
munity feeling. It did not (as is so often the case in our own 
civilization) represent the galvanic ululations of an exhumed corpse. 
The great sacral festivals of the Roman Church in Catholic lands; 
the “revival” meeting in purely Methodist settlements; the relig- 
ious springtide orgies of African blacks and Australian “black 
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fellars” (though their angles of approach differ) offer the nearest 
comparisons to the sacred community celebrations of the Aztecs. 

Lucien Biart says: ““The music of the Aztecs was unworthy 
of so cultivated a people. . . . Drums, flutes, even conch-shells 
accompanied the hymns, sung in the temples, which were chanted 
in a sing-song manner fatiguing to European ears.” But “un- 
worthiness” in music, as in other things, is a purely relative term. 
Expressing the Indian ideal of “‘the old, terrible blood-unison of 
man,” Aztec music united the emperor, whose tributary kings 
carried his litter barefoot, and the breech-clouted tlamama who 
acted as a porter in Tenochtitlan’s streets or as a stevedore on its 
wharves. The term “unworthy” does not apply to a music which 
expressed its makers’ group psychology with an intensity Christian 
liturgic music to-day seems to fail to convey. 

It was non-harmonic melodically, but not rhythmically; and 
it had to the full what Natalie Curtis has defined as the most 
distinctive characteristic of New World music, “‘a rhythmic pulsa- 
tion of the voice on sustained notes somewhat analogous to the 
effect produced on the violin when the same note is sounded 
several times during one stroke of the bow.” The melodies it 
hatched from the nest of rhythm were brief, reiterate tunes of a 
five-tone scale. Its orchestras knew nothing of the string tone, 
and this spiritual tonal element which lends a loftier psychic 
quality to the chant developed out of the incantational cry and 
the biologic rhythm of the drums was lacking in Aztec materia 
musica. 

Yet, though in its deploy of massed choruses and wind en- 
embles Aztec music clung to the unison melody of the tribal horde, 
it drew fine distinctions between the sonorities of its percussives, 
monkey-, puma- and human-skin drums and the teponastli, a 
variety of xylophone “whose sound” Carmargo, on the evidence of 
his own ears, tells us “may be heard at a distance of half-a-league, 
blending with the notes of the drum in a strange and soft harmony.” 

In the Aztec community festivals drumming, dancing and 
singing were combined in a free counterpoint of independent 
thythms. This, like all other Indian ritual music, was not an 
outer reflection of life, but an integral cause. The drum was the 
instrument and song (vocal and instrumental) the substance of 
its form, and, like the dance, not alone the expression of the 
Indian soul, but the bridge over which it crossed from the known 
to the unknowable. 

In the ritual dance as in their music the Aztecs acknowledged 
the inspirational psychology of numbers, three to four thousand 
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dancers (irrespective of musicians) taking part in the great ritual 
dance-festivals.'_ Lawrence has admirably given the “‘feel’’ of 
these elaborate performances in which color actual (brilliantly 
painted faces, gorgeous feather-costumes and head-dresses) color 
in rhythmic movement, and color in tone were directly applied in 


the old, barefooted, absorbed dancing of the Indians, the dance of down- 
ward-sinking absorbtion . . . the dance of the Aztecs and Zapotecs and 
Huicholes . . . indigenous to America; the curious, silent, absorbed 
dance of softly-beating feet and ankles, the body coming down softly 
but with deep weight upon powerful knees and ankles, to the tread of 
the earth . . . the women stepping softly in unison ... . 


This dancing, carried along on vast tides of unison sound— 
boy and girl choirs, deep-voiced priestly choruses, drums high and 
low, tenor flutes and bass conches—continually recurring, deeply 
cherished, expressed a community feeling, an emotion spiritual 
and racial, single-minded past question. Only if we can imagine 
the savage mingling of throbbing wind-tones (clay ocarina whistles, 
trumpets of copper and silver, flutes of bone, reed and crystal) 
with the pulsing of the human chorus, a mass of sound floating 
on the varied rhythmic ground-basses of the percussives and the 
dance-beat, can we grasp what one enthusiast for this vanished 
civilization meant when he cried: “Tenochtitlan is a bloodied 
and desecrated tapestry over which the Spaniards swarmed 
insatiate! ... They seized its beauty and it died.” 


SACRIFICE AND Music 


In the interests of compression we may sum up the Aztecan 
ritual life symphony in four movements, each of which is a specific 
development of the theme of redemption by blood. The Aztec 
babe entered life to the war-whoop uttered by the midwife to 
show that its mother had borne her hour of travail like a hero and 
had “captured a prisoner,” i. e., the child. Its own first wails 
were drowned by a magic chant to avert ill luck. Yet the 
religious mortality of infants in Anahuac was high, for a certain 
proportion among those who escaped the diseases to which child 
is heir, fell victim to the belief that Tlaloc, the god of rain and 
fertility, demanded infant sacrifice. 

The green emerald, the chalchihuitl, was sacred to this deity, 
who presided over the lovely subterranean water-paradise of 
Tlalocan. Yet his reputed fondness for the “red jewel” (as the 


1Probably the only dance of the kind unaccompanied by music was in honor of 
Tetoinnan, the earth goddess, which female physicians and midwives danced in utter 
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Aztecs euphuistically termed the human heart) of children, led 
parents to suffer them to be laid upon his altars with real satis- 
faction: their passing redeemed the family crops from danger of 
draught, and the children could look forward to a happy hereafter. 
The families of death-fated Aztec children accompanied them 
to the altar singing and dancing, and the more bitterly the little 
victims wept, the better were the prospects of bringing in the 
sheaves at harvest time. 

It should be said that most Aztec children had a pleasanter 
festival in store. The tocoztli spring feast of greeting to the new 
seed was also known as the “Festival of Child Drunkenness.” 
Let the reader stifle his cry of horror. Motivation is everything 
in life, and this festival was an important musical ritual. It is 
true that the Aztec wedding guest was allowed to drink his fill 
if he kept it modestly hidden from public view, and the gilded 
youth of Montezuma’s Tenochtitlan were not rounded up by the 
Aztecan police. Ordinarily, however, drunkenness in adults was 
punished by death and women inebriates were stoned. 

But religious intoxication is well-nigh as old as the human 
race. Boys and girls of twelve, children of the poor and middle 
classes, danced on their sacred May-day in the public squares of 
the Aztec cities, to the sound of drum, flute and sacred song, and 
“this orgy of the unripe symbolized Nature, young and immature, 
in Spring.” As they danced “until they were drunken and shame- 
less,” handing each other bowls of octli-wine, from whose foam 
rose a flower, they did so with a sense of keeping holy the sabbath 
day. While the little commoners block-danced in the street, the 
children of princely and noble families danced before the Emperor 
Montezuma, in one of the countless courts of his great tecpan, his 
palace of pink stone. 

Let him who would be the first to cast a stone at these chil- 
dren remember that their church! expressly prescribed that they 
make the acquaintance of the Dionysiac motive thus early in life, 
and practically experience the deep interconnection between 
musical and alcoholic exaltation which is not confined to the Aztecs. 


1Be it said that the Aztec clergy was reputed for its sobriety. Even the three 
hundred and three pabas or priests of Tezcatzoncatl, god of wine (also known as Teot- 
lahuiani, “He Who Submerges” or, as we might say, god Blotto) on their deity’s festival, 
after they had chanted a long ritual in his honor and their throats may well have been 
dry, rose to heroic heights of abstinence. The three hundred and three gathered 
about a huge jar of agave-wine on the god’s altar. In it were three hundred and three 
reeds—but only one of them was hollow! The priest who secured the hollow reed had 
the right to empty the jar. One wonders whether he approached his Gargantuan task 
with thrill spirituous or spiritual, and whether the white herons’ feathers which adorned 

hair maintained their ritual angle upon its completion. 
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FLOWERS AND BLoop 


The Aztecs had a curious faculty for pairing the noble and 
the horrible. Mothers who died in child-birth were raised to the 
skies as ciuateto, ““divine women,” there to greet Tonatiuh, the Sun, 
at noon and accompany him with song and dance to the gate of 
the West. Yet these divine singers of the golden midday by 
night lurked as vampires at the crossroads, doing little children 
whom they might meet to death in monstrous fashion. 

Likewise a love for music and for flowers—two purely esthetic 
emotions—went hand in hand beneath the skull-dome of the 
Aztec sky with sacrificial blood-lust. Coatlicue, “The Skirt with 
the Viper,” the sanguinary god Huitzilipochtli’s virgin mother, 
was the goddess of flowers, and garlands of yucca-blooms and 
acacias, roses, carnations and orchids adorned those who assisted 
at the hetacombs of war-captives slaughtered in her son’s honor. 

To Aztec ears the traditional chant that the toplitzin, or 
sacrificing priest intoned after opening the breast of the human 
victim on the altar with his obsidian knife, tearing out the heart 
and offering “the palpitating trophy”’ to the idol, was the musical 
quintessence of holiness. We must not let current notions anent 
human sacrifice blind us to the truth of D’Alvilla’s statement that 
“there is not a people that has not practised this custom at some 
period or other of its history. Romans, even Israelites, differ, in 
this matter, from the negroes of our own times in nothing save 
the object they assign to this kind of sacrifice.” 

To us the juxtaposition of blood and flowers in connection 
with Huitzilipochtli’s sacrifices might appear grewsome, its musical 
connotations appalling, did we not remember that all ideas of 
ransom and redemption by human sacrifice hark back to such 
stone age procedure, and that the Old Testament is permeated 
with the idea of the blood covenant and its ritual. To this day, 
Lumholtz avers, the Tarahumari Indian of Mexico “never kills 
another except when drunk, for as he says, ‘the blood is God’s’ ”’. 
If we bear this in mind the flower-cult of these fierce kings and 
caciques, which made them value blossoms beyond feather-dresses, 
emeralds, turquoises and gold, “‘the excrement of the gods,” is not 
so incompatible with their religious practices. We can understand 
how it was that an ambassador at Montezuma’s court regarded 
a bouquet of orchids from his palace-gardens as the most costly 
gift he could receive. 

Huitzilipochtli’s altars were ensanguined during most of the 
year with the red jewel-water of war-captives, slaves and children 
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bought for sacrifice. Yet one of his feasts, “The Incensing of 
Huitzilipochtli,”” seems to have been innocent of blood. On this 
day the god’s image, to the sound of pious hymns, was escorted 
from a small shrine to the Great Temple by six hundred youths 
and as many maids of the noblest Aztec families. The boys wore 
warrior dress of feather-work, green, blue, crimson, black and 
yellow. Their hair was braided in locks and hung with golden 
bells. The god’s image placed in a corner of the Temple Court, 
the priests tied the boys and girls lightly together by the wrists, 
arms over each others’ necks (symbolic of the relation between 
the sexes), and the ritual dance began. 

The musicians—in unconscious anticipation of Baireuth’s 
hidden pit—were placed so that they could be heard but not seen. 
Holding roses and golden rattles in their fettered hands, the 
adolescents whirled in rhythm, the sun flashing from feathers, 
gold and gems, to the sound of the teponastli, “the singing drum” 
and the chanted chorus, in whose music throbbed the unison of 
the blood tie which made these fledgling aristocrats one with the 
plebeian multitude watching them. 

It was while the Spaniards dominated Tenochtitlan through 
Montezuma, their prisoner, that the feast of the “Incensing” was 
held for the last time. As the dance was at its height the Span- 
iards filled the temple gateways with pikeman, while others with 
sword and battle-axe raged among the unarmed boys and girls, 
slaughtering them mercilessly, together with priests and musicians 
and—contemners of the bloodshed on Huitzilipochtli’s altars— 
turned the Temple dance-court into a crimson lake. Long after 
the conquest sad ballads of the great slaughter were sung in the 
Aztec villages. 


Aztec Miuitary Music 


The third movement of this symphony may well bear the 
title “Military Intermezzo,” seeing that the Mexican army was 
as much a religious as a secular institution; more so, in fact. 
Huitzilipochtli, as Mexitli, was the Aztec Lord of Hosts, the army 
was practically the church militant, and its music temple-music 
drafted for use on the battle-field. 

The “line” regiments of the regular army seem to have con- 
sisted of some 8,000 men (Cortez uses the expression ‘Mexican 
colonel’’), divided into companies of 400 men, each commanded 
by a captain. The martial impedimenta of these Aztecan dough- 
boys (aside from shield, bow and arrow, javelins and wooden sword 
with inset obsidian blades hung from their wrists), consisted 
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merely of a breech-clout. The rest of their uniform was painted 
on their bodies and faces. There were also Aztec pikemen, who 
handled an eighteen-foot copper-tipped pike, like the Macedonian 
sarissa. Every company had a company flag and every regiment 
its military bands. 

The authorities here cited—Clavigero, Clark Wissler, Ramu- 
sio—agree only in specifying that the Aztec military band was 
composed of drummers, conch-players and whistlers, without 
further details; save, perhaps, that rattles made of tapir-bladders 
filled with pebbles were used to frighten the Spaniards’ horses. 
That their attack was lusty is vouched for by Cortez, who declares 
that when they “struck up,” it sounded ‘“‘as though the heavens 
would cave in.” The élite regiments’ of “Eagles” and “Jaguars” 
who composed the emperor’s bodyguard wore quilted cotton 
armor coats, helmets with plumes and a kind of sporran of feathers. 
The feathered sporrans of each individual company were of the 
same color, red, white, yellow, blue, and the officers wore cuirasses 
and helmets overlaid with gold and silver, and costly feather 
dresses. No doubt the musicians in these regiments were uni- 
formed in keeping with the rank and file, and looked down on 
their companions of the “‘line”’ as in more civilized lands. 

The battle-chant—though not all the conquistadores recognized 
it as such—was a feature of every Aztec battle. Since the con- 
quest of territory was more or less incidental, and the Aztec army 
in reality a species of altar-guild whose first duty was to capture 
sacrificial victims for the shrines of Huitzilipochtli and his comrade 
gods, the “Onward, Aztec Soldiers” was probably a temple hymn 
which had “seen red” and ended by running amok on the battle- 
field. 

It is not strange that the Spaniards listened to the Aztec 
battle-hymn with a prejudiced ear. They speak of “the horrible 
music of the Mexicans . . . their wild howling before the fight’’; 
and one observer declares: 

During battle the Indians dance and sing uninterruptedly. Now and 
again, in addition, they raise a horrible howling and whistling, and those 
who are not yet accustomed to these noises and savage actions cannot 
help but be afraid. 


Bernal Diaz has come nearest to an actual description of 
their whooped battle-hymn, if so it may be termed: 

1Advocates of compulsory military training in the American college might be 
surprised to learn that the Aztecs surpassed their fondest ideals. “In Mexico City 


were two kinds of schools, those for religious instruction and those for military training.” 
= these boys who slept in barracks at night studied only military subjects in their 


eges. 
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I remember that when we discharged our arms, that the Indians 
made a great whistling with clamors and cries . . . and that then they 
ge + aa large and small, whistling and crying and saying Ala 

a, ! 


The Aztec regiments entered their home towns with bands 
playing when returning from a victorious campaign and, like the 
Moslem warrior who dies on the battlefield, the Aztec soldier was 
translated directly into paradise. Even as a “‘prisoner sacrificed 
by the enemy” he was sure of the sun-god’s heaven, and it is 
pleasant to reflect that Mexico’s last fighting emperor Guate- 
motzin may have benefited by his faith in this belief, when Cortez 
judicially murdered him by hanging him from a tree. 

The destroying angels who ascended from Aztec battlefields 
rated no golden harps in their hereafter; yet with their faces 
ritually painted red, white and black, their wind and choral 
ensembles each morn celebrated the rising of the day-star with 
hymns, concerts and dancing, in a heaven much like Dante’s 
paradiso, where music was wedded to light and motion to delight 
the soul. Even their final end was musical, because “after four 
years of this glorious existence,” they were privileged to flit 
through the clouds as birds endowed with harmonious voices and 
brilliant plumage, free to sing in heaven or on earth as they might 
prefer. 

The booming thunders of the huge serpent-skin drum on the 
top of the Great Temple of Mexico, and of the war-drums on the 
other teocallis, toward the end of the siege of Tenochtitlan, had 
decidedly gotten on the nerves of the doughty captain Bernal 
Diaz. He repeatedly speaks of the “accursed drum, and cries” 
and says, “that which the Mexicans did by night in their great, 
huge cues (towers) was to play their damned drum, and I say 
again that its sound was the most accursed and sad that might 
conceivably be made, sounding for a great distance; and they 
played other and worse instruments.” 

Yet this drum which rang the knell of a demoniac idolatry in 
the Spaniard’s ears, and their savage battle-chants and cries 
helped the Aztec soldiery to die cheerfully by the thousands for 
the sake of the gods they adored, and to secure them a free pass 
into a heaven where they were sure of an eternity as coloratura 
humming-birds. After all, in sacred as in secular music, it is not 


1The Tlaxzaltecs held a species of Presbyterian doctrine of the “elect,” social 
distinction being at a musical premium, and the souls of the nobly born inhabiting the 
bodies of singing birds, while those of the common herd were condemned to dwell in 
the bodies of tuneless tumblebugs. 
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so much the music itself that matters; it is what it may mean to 
those who make or hear it. 

When Antonio de Caravajal slew the two drummers in the 
topmost shrine of the Great Teocalli of Mexico and hewed asunder 
Huitzilipochtli’s great war-drum, Aztec military music gave its 
death-rattle. “Its last hollow beat was flung upward to the 
nocturnal stars like a human cry, a dying people’s cry of terror!” 


Foop FoR THE Gops 


The Aztec war-drums were those of Huitzilipochtli, but their 
ancestor was the magic snake-skin drum of Tezcatlipoca, the 
Shining Mirror god, whose compelling tones once had sent the 
people of Cholula dancing willynilly over an abyss into nothing- 
ness. Blood ran as red, if not so frequently on Tezcatlipoca’s 
altars as on those of his brother god. The golden ear of his 
image inclined ever toward the smoke-clouds of burnt-offering and 
the drip of jewel-water which came to it transformed into prayers. 
One must not forget that the Aztecs had all the Amerind insensi- 
bility to pain; that to them death was not so terrible as to us; and 
that used from childhood to seeing blood spilt—usually to music— 
they shed their own as if it were a superfluous liquid. 

Tezcatlipoca’s greatest feast of blood communion with his 
people began ten days before the event with a shrill terra cotta 
flageolet solo by a priest, a melody of a type Stravinsky uncon- 
sciously may have duplicated in the Charlatan’s initial solo in 
“‘Petrouschka.”” Every morning for ten days the flageolet thus 
called the faithful to prayer, and on the tenth day god Tezcatli- 
poca was slain in honor of god Tezcatlipoca. 

The paradox is only apparent. Each year the handsomest, 
physically most perfect Aztec prisoner of war was ritually “raised 
up”? as the human personification of Tezcatlipoca on earth. Out- 
fitted with a suite of eight attendant youths and four lovely 
girl-brides, each bearing a goddess’ name, for one brief year the 
slave lived the life of a god. To him no house was barred and all 
was permitted him. His one task was to learn to play on his 
flutes, of which he had a number, certain melancholy ritual airs; 
love songs the wind of his flute might blow as it listed, without 
compulsion. 

Dancing and blowing his flute, the flesh and blood Tezcatli- 
poca passed along the streets of Tenochtitlan, his left leg painted 

1The practise of “raising up”’ a living man in the stead of a dead one was common 


to many Amerind peoples and was customary among the North American tribes of 
the Iroquois Confederacy. 
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black to the thigh, golden bells tinkling on collar and sandals, 
long white turkey-feathers in his hair, followed by his wives and 
escort. The days and nights of his last week were an uninter- 
rupted round of wine, women and song, and on his ritual year’s 
last hour, upon a temple-pyramid altar, the high-priest spilled his 
“‘jewel-water.” As he ascended the pyramid he stopped at each 
step and against its sharp edge broke one of the crystal flutes 
whose music had charmed his days. Nothing could more pictur- 
esquely symbolize that music is the very soul of even a god’s 
“jazz” life. 

The arms and thighs of the defunct god (like the flesh of other 
victims slain or “blessed for sacrifice”) was kosher in a peculiarly 
sacred way. After the priests, and the boys and girls of the 
schools and seminaries had danced and sung at the festival, the 
remains of the human Tezcatlipoca, choicely cooked and seasoned, 
steamed on the tables of the nobles, who said grace before this 
meat with sacramental unction. 

Since music entered intimately into these anthropophagic 
rites we must, for her fair name’s sake, remove the stigma which 
unjustly rests on the Aztec custom of eating “food for the gods.” 
Historians who should be better informed! often ignore the fine 
distinctions which obtain in cannibalism. The well-informed an- 
thropologist, like Lamartine, knows that Tous nos goiits sont des 
réminiscences. Sumner and Kellog, in their “Science of Society” 
are positive that “cannibalism by no means goes with degradation 
of physique or character, is not correlative with destitution or 
lack of meat-food; human flesh is eaten more generally for religious 
reasons; and traces of its former employment are very widespread, 
indicating a condition in the remote past verging on the universi- 
tality of the practise among all races.” 

Cannibalism may be inspired purely by family affection. A 
Samoan chief refused to embrace Christianity because he feared, 
if he did, his body would be eaten by worms, not by the members 
of his family, who loved him. But cannibalism in parts of Aus- 
tralia, where “a man who has a fat wife is afraid to let her go 
anywhere alone,” is very different from eating man as holy food. 

The sacramental cannibalism of the Aztecs was motived by 
sincerest devotion. In the market-places of the great cities, the 
tlaalizin, ““The Well-Washed Ones,’’ adolescent youth and maids 
garnished with garlands, were sold to furnish piéces de résistance 

1Carleton Beals has censured their “. . . 100 per cent emotional abhorrence of 
Indian sacrifice,” rightly remarking, “. . . the practise of human sacrifice involved a 


lofty genesiac conception, far more pristine than ours in this twentieth century, when 
we chained our gods to the caissons of nationalism for the slaughter of millions.” 


' 
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for Aztec religious feasts. Yet the Aztecs ate them as innocently 
as Christian children devour strawberries at a Sunday school 
festival, for the tlaaltzin, ritually purified and dedicated, were “food 
for the gods.” Our own beautiful spiritual doctrine of trans- 
substantiation, whereby we partake of “the body and blood”’ of 
the Deity and thus enter into communion with Him, is rooted in 
the same ancient belief which led the Aztecs to take and eat 
with identical but more materially direct devotion. 

Nor is it strange that when purchasers drew near, the sacra- 
mental meat of the Aztecs chanted its own praise in merry music, 
to the sound of flutes; that wreathed with blossoms, it sang on its 
way to their mouths. The Zapotecan and other girls who thus 
voiced their swan-songs knew that their death would be swift and 
painless, and that in the capacity of victims to the gods they 
would enter at once into paradise. 

The sacrifice of the human Tezcatlipoca and the ritual eating 
of his body, in particular, was a climaxing expression of the Indian 
idea of communion between the divine and human. His blood, 
flowing down the sides of the black obsidian altar, returned to its 
source, “the great blood-being”’; it typified the blood of the indi- 
vidual flowing back into the reservoir from which he had received 
it as a loan. 


QUETZALCOATL 


Passing mention has been made of Quetzalcoatl, ““The Green- 
Feathered Serpent” god. Teotl, Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilipochtli, 
Tlaloc, Centeotl, Mictlan-Teculi (and others more) ranked higher 
in Aztec general estimation than Quetzalcoatl. This pacifist 
Toltec god who refused human sacrifice, preferring butterflies and 
flowers, was a kind of diminished seventh in the Aztec chord 
divine. To begin with, he was “naturalized,” not “native-born.” 
A god of love and peace, conceived of the spirit of Teotl, born of 
the virgin of Tula, he had been admitted to the Aztec pantheon, 
but his cull was entirely cast into the shade by those of the gods 
of war and fate. 

He had his worshippers—there were anti-vivisectionists among 
the Aztec pabas—but they were a minority. And the Aztec 
emperor, nobles, priests and the majority of the people, though 
they identified the blonde Cortez with the blonde Toltec saviour- 
god, because of an ancient prophecy, loved and feared the wooden 
image of Huitzilipochtli, lance and shield in hand, more than the 
resuscitate Quetzalcoat! who rode out of the West on a “‘deer- 
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monster,” as the Aztec called the horse, and whose followers used 
lightning in their blow-guns. 

Yet Quetzalcoatl, the diminished-seventh god of the Toltecs, 
in a measure resolved the harsh, acerb harmonies of purely Aztec 
music into a loftier, more spiritual cadence of consonant beauty. 
The Toltecs claimed that he had first taught men to sing, his very 
voice being music; that whenever he raised it in the gardens of his 
silver and mother-of-pearl palace in Tula, the song-birds flocked 
to learn a new song. He showed the Toltecs how to play the 
huehetl, the deer-skin drum, which skilled fingers can make weep 
or rejoice, and invented the slitted tenopastle, a xylophone whose 
murmur is the soul of tender melancholy. 

Yet though these gentler, more tuneful percussives were taken 
over into the Aztec orchestra, the blood-rhythms of Huitzili- 
pochtli’s and Tezcatlipoca’s harsher wewetls, snake-skin drums, 
dominated and submerged their tone. 

An old legend declares that when Quetzalcoatl was driven 
from Tula, all the song-birds followed him into exile; but crossing 
the icy ranges of the Sierra they were stricken by a snow-storm 
and died. Passing from its Toltec birthplace, Quetzalcoatl’s 
gentler gospel and tenderer music died (save as they became 
identified with certain more limited human or decorative urges) 
among a people whose religion made for the marble heart and the 
stone age ear. Quetzalcoatl’s influence, musically exerted, was 
practically restrained to “secular” music, though Aztecan life was 
ritually so inhibited and controlled that (as in the case of most 
of the ancient peoples of the East) much we now regard as secular 
was sacred. 


Music as AN ADORNMENT OF AzTEC LIFE 


We have used the term Aztec to embrace the whole Aztecan 
culture area, though it cannot yet be said just how far north and 
south the full series of Aztec traits was diffused. To the east the 
Tlascalans, to the west the Michoacoans, to the north, Tarascans, 
Otomi, and still further Chichlimecans, Huichol, Cora, Mayo, 
Yaqui, etc., had a culture intermediate between the Aztec and 
the Pueblo Indians. To the south the Mixes, Zoque, Chiapanecs 
and Zapotecans again shaded off, culturally, into savagery. Within 
this general Aztecan cultural area (as, more or less, in all the other 
cultural areas of the New World), we find that music could not 
give expression to any nobler, loftier, more spiritual conception of 
love because, as Bandelier puts it, “woman was little better than 
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a costly animal,” and “the most degrading epithet which could 
be addressed to any Mexican, aside from calling him a dog, was 
that of woman.” 

Sex and war were the principal motives in Aztec life, and sex 
activity was religiously motived. The love-goddesses of the Aztecs 
were many: Xochiquetzal, goddess of love and flowers, of sensuous 
pleasure and offal; Ixcuina, goddess of confession and absolution, 
also a divinity of lighter love; Tlazolteot] and her four sisters; the 
Huaxtec Mayeeul, a fertility goddess with four-hundred breasts, 
and other fertility goddesses without number. Yet as the poetry 
of the Indian, to borrow a happy phrase of Schoolcraft’s ‘‘is the 
poetry of naked thought,” so their love seems to have been senti- 
mental principally in a sensuous way. Sympathy, chivalry, faith- 
fulness, all those higher qualities which the “tabloids” of our own 
day prove characteristics of our own superior ars amoris, seem to 
have been lacking in Aztec love. 

Naturally this exclusively sensuous viewpoint underlay their 
love-music. With religion stressing sex rather than soul, and 
justifying license, it is not strange that among the Indians “‘most 
of their chants in relation to the other sex are erotic, not emotional.” 
Some Aztec love-poems are charmingly expressed, for example: 


I know not whether thou hast been absent; 
I lie down with thee, I rise up with thee, 
In my dreams thou art with me. 

If my ear-drop trembles in my ears 

I know it is thou moving within my heart. 


And yet Brinton insists that the Aztecs had but “one word to 
express every variety of love, human and divine, carnal and 
chaste, between the sexes.” While their poetry supplied a rich 
obbligato of verbal embellishment, its theme was inevitably of the 
earth, earthy. The love-flute of our own Chippewas or Cherokees 
was of plain sumac or cedar-wood, that of the Aztecs fashioned of 
crystal and silver, or a human thigh-bone, gold-encrusted and 
emerald-set. Yet neither the young brave of old Tellico on the 
Mississippi, nor the youthful “Eagle” of Tenochtitlan, when they 
blew the flute at dusk, sighed out a love’s unrest of the soul. 
Sahagun has preserved the Aztec father’s admonition: ‘My son, 
repress thy sensual appetites. Wait until the young girl whom 
the gods have destined for thy wife reaches the right age to marry 
her.” Yet when a lad joined in the chorus of “The Sweet-Smelling 
Ones” (the girls kept in the great state-honkatonk of Tenochtitlan 
for the convenience of the regiments in garrison there), he still 
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could feel that his vocal efforts had “benefit of clergy’’—of the 
priests of Xochiquetzal. 

In general, it may be said that Aztec music which had no 
specific religious motivation was largely decorative, and thus it 
fitted into the complex fabric of life like the turquoise inlay of an 
Aztec dancing-mask into its gold. Boys and girls attended public 
schools (techputcalli) at an early age, and like little Athenians of 
Pericles’ day learned to sing their country’s patriotic hymns and 
songs there. Girls of. the aristocracy were educated in convent 
schools and seminaries (calmecoe) where music was prominent in 
the curriculum, and pious Aztec priests acted as singing-, drum- 
ming- and flute-teachers. 

Special academies where music and eloquence were taught 
flourished, and according to Sahagun the “professional talent”’ in 
any great town was easily available, since in its miscoacali or 
“House of Music”’ gathered all the singers, players and dancers to 
participate in the performance of new compositions or the relig- 
ious dance-spectacles. On the advent of the Spaniards the Aztecs 
were taking the first timid steps toward the development of music 
in the drama, as an art, rather than as ritual. 

Medieval astrologers have claimed that somewhere in space 
is a stagnum oblivionis, a “pool of forgetfulness,” where the years 
of the past and all that in them was, to their very sound, float 
about like clouds in the sky, and could be recalled by one who 
knew the magic spell. If we recall from the stagnum oblivionis 
an echo of that fulness of musical sound which accompanied the 
everyday activities of the Aztec metropolis, it may convey some 
idea of the decorative réle of music in Aztec life. 


Tue AzTEcAN STREET CONCERT 


Tenochtitlan’s ““Main Street” ran from a southern causeway 
across the lagoons the length of the city. The palaces, public 
buildings and temples which lined it were built of rose-colored 
stone, boasted porticos with jasper and porphery columns, and 
were interspersed with gardens. Off from it stretched the streets 
of brick houses of the commonalty. Canals ran through all parts 
of the town and brought the produce of the country direct to the 
four great city markets. 

Even before dawn were heard the songs of the rowers, fisher- 
men, hunters, slaves, bringing food to the city in their canoes, and 
at sunrise—announced by the booming of metal gongs from the 
temples—the city was bathed in a flood of sound. From the 
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teocalli tops the voices of temple singers floated down from the 
heights, “‘as threads of color sink downward into still waters.” 
Only—the human tides of the Aztec city streets were never “still.” 

Music sounded from the palaces of the nobles (who kept their 
own “Court” orchestras, like the Austrian magnates of Haydn’s 
time) out into the thoroughfares. In market-places and alleys 
rose the musical cries of venders and hawkers (musical, “for the 
Aztec language is sweet and harmonious to the ear’); the songs 
of the tlaatzin, the roll of temple drums announcing some religious 
festival. No Aztec Jannequin or Charpentier had recorded the 
street-cries of the Tenochtitlan bazaars, yet they all had their 
“cries,” the venders of turtle-eggs, of the big moles called tuzas, the 
sellers of white fat manguey-worms, still a favorite Mexican dish, 
and the pepper-hawkers. Merchants chanted the praises of manu- 
scripts and feather paintings of wild beasts, roasted grasshoppers 
or jewelled flutes made of human bones, and all their cries were 
threaded by the tinkling of bells. 

Passionately fond of the bell-tone were the Aztecs, and its 
tinnabulation filled Aztecan streets with gracile sound. Some old 
chronicler has said, not with entire truth: “They are a folk of 
dancers, priests and children, who would rather hold silver bells 
in their hands than swords.” Little bells of clay and bronze 
tinkled on the wrists, ankles and necks of the poor, while golden 
bells, coyoli, hung from the collars and were strung on the sandals 
of the Aztec lords and princes. All the city was filled with this 
incessant, pleasing shrilling of the bells, not in the sense of Lati- 
mer’s saying, that “‘bells inform heaven of the necessities of earth,” 
but as a vague, formless music which lent a charm to life. 

And always, from time to time, processions swept the city 
streets with a wave of tone. “Eagle” and “Jaguar” regiments 
marching into town after a victorious Guatemalan campaign, pre- 
ceded by their military bands; priestly cortéges intoning hymns; 
the “Lord of Lords” himself, passing in procession from palace to 
temple in his litter. Before him would go his own musicians, 
minstrels who flung silver balls up into the air and caught them 
as they fell in basins of copper. Each ball struck a different note, 
tenor or bass, and with them the minstrels sang a melody.’ 

Or, suddenly, to the bellow of conches, shrill of flutes and 
rattle of tortoise-shell tambourines the wild whirl of the half- 
naked priests of Tlaloc would tear through the streets, as leaping 


1When Montezuma came out of Tenochtitlan to meet Cortez for the first time, 
these minstrels of ball and basin played in advance of him and set the Spanish harque- 
busiers laughing because the melody they played was just like one the farmers in Old 
Castile sang when they spread manure on the fields. 
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and bounding, they scourged themselves with aloe-thorns, in time 
to the music which was to make them see visions and dream dreams. 

Even the quarter of “The Sweet-Smelling Ones” added its 
peculiar quota to the general concert of sound, for these girls 
(Bernal Diaz, who tells us, heard them) chewed gum, chiclé, so 
incessantly as they went about their business, that “the noise of 
their chewing sounded like the rattle of castanettes.”” Nor did 
darkness bring cessation of musical sound in Tenochtitlan and 
other Aztecan cities, for the hours of the night were blared forth 
by conch-shell trumpet calls which rolled sonorously from the 
temples over the sleeping city and its lagoons. 


THE SPANIARDS AND Aztec Music 


Not many years after the Conquest, Aztec music—natural 
and cultivated—seemed to have died away on the Mexican air, 
just as a few radiant feather-dresses and jewels, a few codexes, a 
few glorious ruins are all that remain of the Aztec civilization as 
a whole, for to the Spaniards the Aztecs remained savages, despite 
their rich cultural achievement. Tenochtitlan’s four market-places, 
so Cortez wrote the Emperor Charles V, were each “four times 
the size of the great market-place of Seville.” In them these 
“savages,” to use Cortez’ word, had commodious azizcalli, ““com- 
fort stations,” neatly hedged by tall palisades and hidden by low- 
growing palm trees in an age when King Henry III of France was 
forced to issue an ordinance (August, 1578), commanding that the 
feces be swept from behind doors, off the stairs and out of the 
rooms before he rose in the morning, in order to make the royal 
palace of the Louvre safe for his royal step. 

But the fanatic and ignorant conquistadores regarded Aztec 
music as well as Aztec azizxcalli with scorn.! The fact that race 
and religious consciousness subtly persist in the people’s songs, 
however, was practically recognized by the priests sent from Spain 
to make Christians of the conquered Indians. Says Torquemada: 
“The Indians are no longer allowed to sing their ancient songs 
because they are full of diabolic reminiscence.” And Sahagun 
adds: “The devil’s own pitfalls are these songs, the plot he has 

\“Exaggerating a little, one might say that these warriors, worthy of Homer, 
knew less than the mathematical horses of Erbelfeld (which aroused Meterlinck’s 
admiration), and possessed less trend toward philosophy than Landseer’s humanized 
and well-nigh spiritualized dogs. . . . To ignorance, allied with religious fanaticism, 
and an absolute lack of intellectual curiosity, on the part of soldiers as well as clerics, 
men of letters as well as magistrates, it is due that the great empires, Peruvian and 
Aztecan, have disappeared without leaving traces of their unique civilizations.” R. 


Blanco-Fombona. El Conquistador Espaftol del Siglo XVI. Ensayo de Interpretacién. 
Madrid, 1922. 
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hatched on earth so that they might be used in his service, in his 
temples, as lauds.” 

Later, a more intelligent policy on the part of the Church 
encouraged Indian converts to transfer the identity of the gods 
and goddesses of the Aztec pantheon to the persons of the Trinity 
and of the saints. This was the easier since the splendid ritual 
and ceremony of the Aztec church had prepared the Indian for 
the pomp of Roman worship. The Indians, however, accepted 
the outer forms without penetrating into the inner meaning of the 
white man’s faith. The Indian horse allowed itself to be led to 
the water of salvation, but it did not really drink. To the Indian 
the Christian gods are still “foreigners”; they are not gods of 
his own race, of his own blood, with the cinnamon-colored skin- 
pigment an Indian god should have. 

In Mexico as well as Peru, long after the Conquest, conces- 
sions had to be made to the Indian sense of religious propriety. 
Humboldt says: “. . . in the province of Pasto, on the Andean 
ridge, I saw Indians, masked and hung with bells, dance wild 
dances around the altar, while a Franciscan raised the Host.” 
Even in the sacred musical dance-spectacles which the Spanish 
padres made an edifying feature of worship in the Mexican Church, 
in “The Last Judgment,” the “Ballet of the Serpent” (St. George 
and the Dragon), and others more, totemistic jaguar-skins and 
echoes of Aztec ritual and hymn were mingled with Christian 
prayer and benediction. The same Indio who bowed his head in 
the adobe village church at mass might belong to one of the Indian 
secret societies like that of the “Dancers of Totolitzli,” formed to 
preserve the old race heritage of music and dance, and whose 
members were initiated in a cave at the foot of the Azuzco 
volcano. 

On the surface of modern Mexican Indian life floats an 
amorphous music, a music mestizo, half-breed, and R. and M. 
D’Harcourt hold the foreign impenetration responsible for the 
seeming lack of “any save Spanish and Italianate rhythms and 
melodic formulas in the examples of so-called “Indian” music 
hitherto collected and examined.” 

But in reality, the Indian blood current runs in the veins of 

‘the modern Mexican as it ran in those of his Aztec forbears; 
neither Indian music nor the Indian blood-soul has changed. The 
Yaquis—more typical of the warlike Aztecs of the Conquest than 


1Even in the pretentious government monographs published by the Direccién de 
Antropologia Mexicana, and devoted to the valley of Mexico, the examples of indigenous 
music given are Spanish rather than Indian. 
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their own descendants, mainly offspring of the non-fighting castes 
—still combine a love for music and flowers with a passion 
for pedal scalping, for lifting the soles from errant white feet. 
The modern Mexican indifference to bloodshed and to death, its 
lack of concern for the life of the individual, is a purely Indian 
inheritance. 

In Santo Domingo, in Oaxaca, is a splendid baroque church. 
Its bells of gold and silver bronze, which once called the Indians 
to worship have vanished, as has the domed vaulting of the organ- 
loft ceiling, extending in all directions innumerable leaves of gold, 
and the gold and silver altar vessels. Yet in neighboring Juchitin 
the Indians still venerate ‘‘as though it were a god,” the sacred 
“Tree of the Little Hands,” its red flowers shaped like a hand with 
inward bent fingers. 

In Santa Maria de Tule is an archaic silver trumpet which 
the bugler of a troop of Cortez’ horse brought there. A recent 
traveller heard a Zapotecan Indian playing the old trumpet song 
of his race on the Spanish bugle. And even the trumpet’s tone 
had “gone native,” for the hearer adds: “It was quite unlike 
anything one hears to-day—clear, mournful, barbaric—without a 
trace of European ancestry.” 

Throughout Mexico the Indian blood comes more and more 
into itsown. In the struggle between Church and state in present- 
day Mexico it may seem strange to us that the great mass of the 
Mexican Indian population did not rise in defence of what is 
generally accepted as its faith. The sad truth is that the devoted 
labors of priest and missionary in the course of four hundred years 
have not really moved the alien Aztec soul. Frans Blom, only 
two years ago, wrote: “Four hundred years of Spanish rule, four 
hundred years of Catholic missionizing have not been able to 
stamp out the worship of the ancient gods in the ancient way . . . 
the deeper religious current is of an older form.” Nor can the 
worship of the ancient gods in the ancient way be disassociated 
from its music. This music must still exist, must still be cherished. 
Before those secret altars where the copal-smoke of adoration 
still rises to the ancient gods, there still must echo, on occasion, 
the sound of ancient ritual hymns. 


A Hiwpen Fotx-Music TREASURE 


To assemble and reconstruct the autochtone music of the 
Aztec and Indian past calls for the labors of a musical Viollet-le- 
Duc like Hornbostel. The treasure is there, but it cannot be 
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raised by the traveller, archzologist or anthropologist; the treasure- 
hunter who would unearth this hoard must be a musicologist. 

The genuine Madonna—so far as the Mexican Indians are 
concerned—is the Virgin of Guadalupe, for she is of their race, a 
‘red’? Madonna, an India—and something more. On her festival 
day some fifty thousand Indians from all parts of Mexico gather 
at her shrine, wherein flower-fragrance drowns the odor of incense. 
In his heart the Indian identifies la Guadalupana with Tonantzin, 
“Our Mother,” of the.Aztec skies, worshipped time out of mind 
on the same spot. As late as 1853 the clergy allowed the Indians, 
clad in the feather-dresses of Montezuma’s day, to dance in the 
cathedral proper, but soon after the Archbishop of Mexico forbade 
“these diversions in which they formerly indulged in honor of 
Tonantzin.” 

So now the Indians, on the evening of la Guadalupana’s 
feast-day, wearing face-masks, dance the old Aztec ritual dances 
in the cathedral enclosure, and under the influence of the “four 
hundred little gods of pulque”’ the spirit of the ancient ritual chants 
pulses in the hymns of ante-Conquest times. It is there, and at 
the festivals of Indian villagers throughout the land, that the 
traces of the olden sacred and social music which expressed the 
indigenous peoples of Mexico must be sought. This music, which 
does not yet seem to have been recorded, is still the carrier of race 
ideals, the fluid tonal amber in which they have been traditionally 
handed down for centuries. If collected, it might lend actuality 
to what little we now know about the réle of music in olden 


Aztec life.! 
* 


* 


No doubt, when the autochtone music of Central America is 
some day exploited, it will be found to stress in tone the Indian 


1Readers who may care to go more deeply into the subject of ancient Mexican 
music are referred, in addition to such standard sources as Cortez’ “‘Letters,”” Sahagun, 
Torquemada, Bernal Diaz, Acosta, Las Casas, Oviedo, Herrera, De Solis Prescott, 
etc., to Lucien Biart’s, “Les Aztéques’”; E. Stucken, “Die Weissen Gétter”’; D. H. 
Lawrence, “The Plumed Serpent”; Ritzel, ‘“Vilkerkunde”; N. Curtis, ““The Indian’s 
Book’’; Carmargo, “Historia de Tlascala”; C. Seler-Sachs, ““Frauenleben im Reiche der 
Azteken’’; Lumholtz, m4 Int. Congress Anthrop., 1898; F. X. Clavigero, “Historia 
antica del Messico’’; Clark Wissler, ““The American Indian”; G. B. Ramusio, “‘Raccolta 
delle Navigazioni e Viaggi, Venice, 1554; Bandelier, “Social Organization and Mode 
of Government of the Ancient Aztecs’; D. G. Brinton, “Essays of an Americanist”’; 
Frances Densmore, ““The American Indians and Their Music”; A. von Humboldt, 
“Essai politique sur le Royaume de Nouvelle Espagne”; R. and M. D’Harcourt, “La 
Musique des Incas et ses Survivances’’; Herbert Corey, “Among the Zapotecs of Mexico,” 
Nat. Geogr. Mag., May, 1927; Frans Blom and Oliver La Farge, “Tribes and Temples: 
ny of an Expedition to Middle America, Conducted by Tulane University, La., 
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feeling for the transitoriness of all earthly things, the feeling which 
permeated all Aztecan culture, that, where there is no emptiness, 
with skin, rind or vault to form it, there is no life. For “in the 
innermost human core” of the Mexican Indian to-day passion 
still “‘sits with folded wings on the nest and faith is a tree of 
shadow.” In words accredited to Quetzalcoatl the thought has 
been expressed in musical metaphor by Stucken, in his prose epic, 
Die Weissen Gotter: 


There is a magic of magics in the holfow, the empty, the form- 
less. . . . All life is wine in a wine-skin, marrew in a bone, jewel-water 
in a sacrificial basin. . . . Hold the sea-shell to your ear and you will 
sense it! Because the flute is hollow it breathes joy and sorrow and has 
life. The king of all musicians inquires as to the thickness of the slave’s 
skin which forms his drum-head; if the skin tears the drum dies... . 
The nut-kernel grows in the nut-shell, a human community in a single 
belief. Death is the shattering of the bowl, so that new bowls may 
come into being, for not even the blue bowl of the sky endures. 


This, in the main, was the Aztec philosophy of life, such were 
the ideas which underlay its music, always a part of and not an 
art-projection out of that life. Less poetically articulate, perhaps, 
these ideas must still echo in the unrecorded music which reflects 
the Mexican Indian soul to-day. 


DIE WAGNERDAMMERUNG 
By CARL ENGEL 


T a recent murder trial, a man who had killed his wife 

entered the usual plea of “not guilty by reason of insanity.” 

A lunacy commission examined the defendant and found 

him to be “technically sane.”” However, the alienists pronounced 

him a “‘dangerous psychopath,” because in their opinion the man 

was “amoral, lacking a sense of ethics, emotionally unstable, 

being subject to unrestrained outbreaks of temper and rage, and 

egocentric to a pathological degree.” The characterization of this 

murderer fits, word for word, the technically sane musician Richard 
Wagner. 

It was eminently sane, and at the same time distinctly amoral, 
that Wagner appropriated the wife of his friend Hans von Biilow 
when he found her not only more to his liking than his own, but 
essential to the completion of his great work. The sense of ethics 
remained curiously undeveloped in the man who was a master in 
the art of using and abusing his acquaintances. In order to 
convince ourselves of his emotional instability, we need but look 
through Wagner’s letters, exultant or hyperbolical at one moment 
and whimpering or in despair at the next. All his life he suffered 
from an uncontrollable temper; his last fit of rage was apparently 
responsible for the attack of angina pectoris that caused his death. 
By the testimony of friends and foes alike, his colossal egoism 
knew no bounds. Such was the man Wagner; a person whom a 
lunacy commission might have declared a “‘dangerous psycho- 
path”—a musician whom the world acclaims as one of the greatest 
of all times. 

Destiny, that uncertain agent, is generally held answerable 
if of two men, afflicted with the same psychopathic shortcomings, 
one turns out a murderer and the other a genius. The difference 
between the two lies in the different direction and application of 
the identical proclivities. The criminal is a born law-breaker; so 
is genius. The criminal breaks the laws of God and man; genius 
breaks the canons of social convention and artistic tradition. The 
criminal defies the law, until he is brought to justice. Genius 
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assumes a position apart from and above the rest of humanity; 
he is a law unto himself. Hailed before the tribunal of human 
prejudice, he is broken on the wheel of ignorance. 

Whereas the criminal, as a rule, is bent upon destruction for 
low personal ends, genius is constructive as well as destructive in 
the high pursuit of an ideal. The essential attribute of genius is 
the faculty to create. There is no musical genius that has more 
lustily demolished and more gloriously built up than Wagner. 

Although Wagner had the makings of a first-class murderer, 
destiny—or inheritance—gave him constructive faculties where- 
with to overbalance his destructive tendencies. By the very 
nature of his character and his endowments, the man and the 
artist in Wagner were two separate beings. He himself, undoubt- 
edly, was aware of it. He knew that if his art commanded admi- 
ration, his character was not above reproach. He had too much 
intelligence not to see the conflict. But he wanted others to be 
blind to it. In his famous “Communication to my friends” (of 
1851) he announced that he could not consider those his devotees 
who loved him as an artist only, and withheld their sympathies 
from the man. And he was right. He could not change; he had 
to be taken as he was, even though it meant to put up with the 
impossible. The one friend, willing to take him so, was Liszt. 
In October, 1852, from Weimar, Liszt wrote to Wagner: “You can 
not and shall not be other than you are, and so I revere, compre- 
hend, and love you with all my soul.” Liszt, the most loyal and 
generous of friends, spared no effort in his show of devotion. But 
eventually he, too, was placed before the grave and hopeless 
problem of reconciling his feelings for the artist Wagner with 
those for the man. 

The problematical in Wagner’s nature, ideas, and work, is the 
reason that more has been written about him than about any 
other musician. And we still go on writing, reading, talking, about 
this extraordinary man, although we have not begun to gain free 
access to his entire biographical or musical papers. Wagner's 
biography, like his autobiography, is incomplete. A prodigious 
lot of letters is available. But important sections—those that 
would help most in rounding out the picture of the man—are 
lacking. Perhaps they are lost; or they may have been destroyed. 
There is reason to suspect a secret censorship at work in certain 
quarters. The bulk of the letters which his first wife, Minna, 
wrote to Wagner have never been published. They may still be 
at Wahnfried; and again they may not. There is said to exist a 
large and carefully kept collection of intimate documents from 
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Wagner’s hand which one of Wagner’s passing flames, Mathilde 
Maier, left at her death; these “will not be published during 
Cosima Wagner’s lifetime.” And Cosima, ninety years old, has 
outlived her husband for more than forty-five years. 

Wagner’s life, Wagner’s music, are seemingly inexhaustible 
subjects. Partly because a good deal of each has yet to be told or 
put in the proper light; partly because the romantic element that 
so strongly pervades both, his life and his music, is a constant 
temptation to commentators and rhapsodists. The quarrels, long 
and bitter, that Wagner’s person and music stirred up in such 
quantities, are now happily ended. “Der Fall Wagner’’—the case 
of Wagner, as Nietzsche sarcastically called it—has lost actuality. 
What Anti-Wagnerians we now have in our midst complain, not 
about the licence, but about the tameness of his music. Such is 
the speed with which our ears form new allegiances. And yet, 
Wagner’s fantastic story has lost nothing of its romance, and his 
music is likely always to represent the highest crest of the romantic 
wave in art. 

Mozart was fourteen years old when Beethoven was born in 
1770. Wagner was fourteen years old when Beethoven died in 
1827. Mozart is the musical consummation of the 18th century, 
as Wagner is that of the 19th century. Beethoven is the towering 
bridge that connects two epochs, the classic and the romantic— 
or the predominantly formal and the predominantly emotional. 

There have always been highly emotional individuals who tem- 
peramentally corresponded to the type that we call the romantic. 
It is a psychopathic type. St. John, the writer of the Apocalypse, 
is an early literary example. Dante is a later one. But after 
occasional appearances throughout the ages, the conditions that 
had produced certain “romantic” individuals became general and 
shaped the mentality of entire generations. The romantic spirit 
became contagious. Probably the most infectious case was that 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. With him began in earnest the 
epidemic of morbid introspection, of exaggerated emotionalism, of 
passionate curiosity about the so-called secrets of nature. Roman- 
ticism, in art, was a new order of artistic conceptions due to a 
psychic disorder in the artist. He lived in a world of dreams. 
But he found the center of the Universe in himself. Abnormal 
sensibilities gave the artist a sort of clairvoyance. Poetry and 
music began to work with black magic. Theoretically, art still 
dwelt in the empyrean of pure thought. In effect, art caught man 
where he is weakest, by his sensibility. Wagner described his 
earliest aim in composition as “a bold glorification of unfettered 
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sensualism.”” That was more or less the aim of all romantic art. 
In its attainment Wagner went farthest. He thought that he was 
opening a new era. In reality he was the closing apotheosis of a 
magnificent pathological interlude. 

Wagner’s supreme position among his romantic predecessors 
and contemporaries is due not only to his remarkable talents, 
but to his exceptional chances of unfolding these talents. His 
mental and physical constitution permitted him to overcome more 
hardships, and to live a longer physical and artistic life, than was 
given to any other great musician of his time. Consider what the 
lives of these romantic composers were: Weber, the first of them, 
died at the age of 40; Schubert died at the age of 31; Mendels- 
sohn lived to be 38; Chopin succumbed to consumption ai 39; 
Schumann fell into hopeless insanity at the age of 44, and died 
two years later, but as a composer he had practically ceased to 
exist at 40. It was a soft and hapless lot. 

If Wagner overshadows these men—some more, some less—, 
it is principally because he possessed rude health, had tough 
powers of resistance, and lived out the biblical three-score years 
and ten. Had he died as young as Schubert, “Tannhiuser” 
would have remained an unfinished opera. Had he lived a creative 
life only as long as the longest enjoyed by these other composers— 
that is, had he died in 1853, at the age of forty—we should have 
been without a single note of “Tristan and Isolde,” of the “‘Meis- 
tersinger,” of the “Nibelungen,” and of “‘Parsifal.”” In other 
words, we should have had not one page of the “greater Wagner.” 
That Wagner produced those greater works is due to three factors: 
his phenomenal gifts, his phenomenal capacity for work, and his 
phenomenal luck. 

It has become the fashion of late to attack on their human 
side persons of superhuman achievement. There is no hero who, 
like Achilles and Siegfried, does not have a vulnerable spot. 
Saint and sinner may be opposites, though not a few saints reached 
their blessed state only after they had conquered sin. Genius and 
sinner are not necessarily opposites; on the contrary, more often 
are they identical. We have seen a Wagner afflicted with the 
psychopathic taints found in a murderer. To spread these taints 
before the world in an effort to diminish the stature of a giant is 
contemptible. To dwell on them as a complement often needed 
in greatness—mental, not moral greatness—is legitimate. Only 
by thus seeing the whole man, down to his lowest depth, can 
we measure the height to which his mind soared. And were it not 
for that depth, perhaps the height would never be reached. 
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The complex character of Wagner resolves into a fairly simple 
and consistent pattern, if we reduce it to the traits that make up 
the “theatrical” type. It is a very common type. There are 
many excellent actors in this world who never step before the 
footlights. There are not a few actors to whom the earth offers 
barely a large enough stage. In a powerful personality, the traits 
of the “theatrical” type may exert a maleficent or beneficent 
influence, or both. We need think only of Nero, Pope Leo X, or 
Napoleon I. 

The chief traits of the “theatrical” type might be summed up 
as follows: an innate dual or multiple personality (resulting in 
duplicity or multiplicity of behavior), an imaginative exuberance, 
an absorption in unreality, a craving for public show and applause, 
and a lively dramatic instinct. 

Wagner possessed all of these qualities. He came by them 
naturally. He inherited them. They were developed by his early 
surroundings. His father, Friedrich Wagner, was born in the 
same year as Beethoven, and died when Richard, the youngest of 
seven children, was six months old. Friedrich Wagner, a police 
clerk, was exceedingly fond of the stage and, according to his son 
Richard, was inclined to take a gallant interest in actresses. 
When Friedrich’s widow, ten months after her husband’s death, 
married his friend, the actor Ludwig Geyer, the home in which 
Richard grew up was completely permeated with the theatrical 
atmosphere. 

When a boy is seized with the theatrical fever, there is, as a 
rule, no cure for him. The world of the stage holds irresistible 
allurements. They emanate not alone from the excitement, the 
glitter, the crowd, of the evening. In the grey light of the morn- 
ing after, the wings and the empty pit, shrouded in darkness, have 
unique and mysterious attractions. Young Wagner surrendered 
to them completely. While still in school, he wrote dramas. 
They were of the romantic kind, full of adventures and valorous 
knighthood. Romanticism had rekindled a lively passion for 
ancient sagas and tales of medieval chivalry. Wagner never 
outgrew these tales. In Eisleben, where he spent some time with 
a brother of his step-father, the boy ingratiated himself with a 
soap-boiler’s family on account of the stories he told. His talent 
for spinning a yarn was precocious. Later in life he was forever 
reading his dramatic texts to those who would listen to him. With 
his strong Saxon dialect he declaimed, and with a profusion of 
gestures he acted, the involved and interminable narratives of his 
remodeled Germanic myths. And evidently he carried off the 
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One of the statements in Wagner’s handwriting for material furnished 
him by the milliner, Bertha Goldwag, in Vienna, totalling 3010 gulden. 


(By courtesy of the Library of Congress.) 
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illusion so successfully that his hearers forgot the gods and Val- 
kyries were talking in Leipzig brogue. 

If we accept Wagner as flesh and spirit of the theatre, the 
contradictions of his character resolve into harmony. His appar- 
ent inconsistencies only accentuate his trueness to type. We 
understand the ease with which the professed revolutionary and 
socialist of 1849, who for thirteen years lived in exile as a “‘political 
refugee,” changed to the familiar of kings and princes. We are 
inclined to forgive the very duplicities of the man to whom life 
was but a succession of different scenes in which he played different 
parts. His mask was his armor. And he had need constantly to 
defend and save himself for the only business that counted with 
him—the act of composing. 

Creating was a sublime ritual, with the accomplishment of 
which nothing earthy or profane was allowed to interfere. As a 
composer, Wagner lived in a state of hallucination and in a world 
apart. Lack of money, from which he suffered so much, was 
unbearable to him. Yet, it never really hampered his inspiration; 
it merely spoiled his joy in life. To escape want, he would curb his 
pride; but he never sacrificed an ideal. As Wagner grew older, he 
became more dependent on external things. He demanded not 
only comfort but luxury; and his ideas of luxury often showed 
strange aberrations of taste. To gratify his love for richly deco- 
rated rooms and sumptuous garments, he was ready to squander 
his last penny and run up debts. In the Library of Congress are 
the garish samples of silk and satin for house-robes, bed-covers 
and pillow slips that he ordered from a milliner in Vienna, together 
with fourteen letters that he wrote to her full of minute directions. 
The setting and costume for his own person acquired increasing 
importance. Most often place and action in Wagner’s life suited 
each other; be it Paris and poverty, the lake of Lucerne and love, 
or Bayreuth and beatification. Fortune indulged him by selecting 
his beloved Venice and a stately palace on the Grand Canal for 
the final curtain. 

Wagner’s theatrical instinct led him to dramatize and poetize 
his entire life. Nor were intrigue and melodramatic complications 
foreign or distasteful to his nature. He could play any part that 
the circumstances called for. But he was cut out for the spec- 
tacular and glamorous leading réle. He excelled as a talker, less 
in dialogue than in monologue. Still, he headed the most brilliant 
company of players ever assembled. He took pains to surround 
himself with a cast of friends and admirers who ably supported 
him in the most marvellous tragicomedy of life. 
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Many of his contemporaries, quite naturally, saw in the 
protagonist of the tragicomedy only a clever mountebank. Yet, 
obviously, for a jester he was too deadly in earnest, for a trickster 
he was too superb an artist. This impractical hotspur, this ram- 
pageous blusterer was the most methodical and patient craftsman. 
If a composer’s manuscripts give any indication of his creative 
methods, compare Beethoven’s feverish scrawls with the cool, 
collected, neat handwriting of Wagner. Here is evidence of a 
control which has an almost fatalistic assurance. It is strange to 
see the musician lay down his pen for a stretch of years, busy 
himself in the meantime with literary work, and then take up 
composing again with a fresh vigor and a richer gift of expression. 
Periods of real idleness Wagner never knew. When he lamented 
that he needed “rest,” what he meant was leisure to work. His 
supply of energy was inexhaustible. Tschaikowsky, in a letter 
from Paris to his brother Modeste, once wrote that he had spent 
the morning furiously at work in order to earn “the right to 
do nothing.” Wagner was always clamoring for some right or 
other: the right to live, the right to possess the woman he craved, 
the right to realize his dreams; but never did he ask for the 
right to do nothing. He lived passionately, he loved passionately, 
he worked passionately; and he wrote music drenched with all the 
passion he was capable of. 

The only frenzy that Wagner never knew was the religious 
fervor born of implicit religious faith. He was full of passion, but 
void of compassion. He never experienced the rapture and con- 
trition of Bach or Franck. He believed in himself. His wisdom 
was the fruit of selfish struggle, not of aman “durch Mitleid wissend.” 
For a long time he had been an avowed atheist. Christ interested 
him as a dramatic personage. In 1848 Wagner sketched a play 
with the title “Jesus of Nazareth.” He dropped the plan. Later 
in life the mysticism of the Christian legends appealed to him. 
But it was only a superficial and perhaps a superstitious concern. 
His mystico-symbolical ‘“‘Parsifal” is first and last a musical 
spectacle, not a spiritual revelation. It is theatrical religion; or 
the Christian Heaven done over by the man who undertook to 
renovate Valhalla. Nietzsche roundly condemned the text of 
“Parsifal.” He saw in it, not a profession of faith, but an apostasy. 
In one of his notes Nietzsche wrote: “Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ was 
primarily a concession to the Catholic instincts of his wife, the 
daughter of Liszt.”” Here Nietzsche erred. Cosima’s Catholicism 
was not very deep-rooted. In the Library of Congress are some 
unpublished letters of Wagner to the lawyer who handled the 
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divorce of Cosima. In one of these letters (see illustration) 
Wagner inquired whether Cosima’s conversion to Protestantism 
should take place at once or later, according to whether such a 
conversion was needed to facilitate the divorce or her remarriage. 

No, “Parsifal” was hardly a concession to the daughter of 
Liszt. More likely was it dimly and darkly felt or intended as a 
last challenge to father Liszt himself. Poor, grand old Liszt had 
been pushed into the background by his son-in-law. When the 
composer Liszt realized that Wagner was threatening to monopo- 
lize for years to come the opera stage and the concert platform, 
he took refuge in the music for the church. Then began the 
period of Liszt’s religious compositions. Here he hoped, perhaps, 
to find at last a niche for himself that he could keep unmolested. 
But again Wagner tried to smoke him out with his own fumes of 
myrrh and frankincense. 

What Nietzsche objected to, chiefly, in “Parsifal’” was the 
introduction of “‘the tiresome theme of love’’—as he called it— 
into what purported to be the poetic treatment of a spiritual 
subject. All the stage-works of Wagner’s are built on Nietzsche’s 
“tiresome theme of love,” but with variations; in the minor key 
of renunciation, and in the major of salvation and redemption. 
There are tiresome stretches in all of Wagner’s operas, but they 
are not those that deal with love. To him love was the ruling 
motive in life. It was the core of his being, the well-spring of his 
inspiration. When the full measure of love came to the man who 
had written “Tristan and Isolde,” he, too, rose to the stature of 
his own heroes. From Lucerne, where Cosima von Biilow had 
joined him, he wrote on Nov. 18, 1867, to Baron von Diifflipp, the 
private secretary of King Ludwig, that unless the conditions for 
the protection of Cosima’s honor which he, Richard Wagner, 
laid down in this letter, were promptly accepted, he would be 
compelled to renounce forever the favor and protection of his 
exalted friend and royal master. This was not a vain threat. 
Here we have a glimpse of the man at his best and noblest. If he 
were in the wrong, he would take the consequences. But give up 
Cosima, never. For above Munich, above the King of Bavaria, 
above everything, came his need of the one person who had made 
him feel that under her affectionate and devoted care he would 
finish his ‘““Nibelungen.” The future proved him right. 

Wagner’s self-confidence sprang largely from his belief that 
he had been born an Universalgenie—as the Germans call it—, 
a universal genius. In the years of Wagner’s adolescence the 
world had been treated to the sight of two such geniuses with 
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whose fame the earth reverberated: Napoleon and Goethe. The 
Emperor, at Bautzen, had carried off one of his last spectacular 
victories on May 21, 1813, one day before Richard Wagner was 
born in the nearby Leipzig. In 1832, the year of Goethe’s death, 
Wagner—then nineteen years old—had tried his hand at some 
music for Goethe’s “‘Faust.”” When he was twenty-six, he wrote 
in Paris the orchestral piece known as “A Faust Overture.” 
Three years before, about the time he had married the actress 
Minna Planer, at Kénigsberg (so he tells us in his autobiography), 
he was projecting an overture entitled “Napoleon.” He gave up 
the idea because (as Wagner writes), he was unable to decide 
whether he “should express the annihilating stroke of fate that 
befell the French Emperor in Russia by a beat of the tam-tam or 
not.” Tschaikowsky overcame these scruples and in his “1812” 
overture introduced heavy artillery. 

Napoleon and Goethe appealed to the imagination of young 
Wagner because they represented the sort of “‘universal genius” 
that he was beginning to consider himself. Napoleon was not 
only the brilliant strategist and irresistible leader of men, the 
juggler with crowns and thrones, but the daring engineer who 
provided France with a network of unsurpassed roads, and the 
wise legislator who gave to his country an exemplary code of laws. 
Above all, he was the most consummate and resourceful stage 
director who never miscalculated an effect, not even in the hour 
of his bitterest reverses. The despatch bearer who brought to 
Paris the news of the burning of Moscow and the impending 
retreat from Russia, also brought in his pouch a new constitution 
for the actors and actresses of the Comédie Francaise which the 
Emperor had personally drawn up in the smouldering ruins of the 
Kremlin. France could feel reassured. 

Goethe, on the other hand, was the foremost lyric, epic, and 
dramatic poet of his time, was novelist, historian, traveler, geologist, 
botanist, inventor of a new science of colors, architect, numismatist, 
collector of antiques and engravings, theatrical manager, and min- 
ister of state. In 1825 Goethe told Eckermann that at one time he 
had hoped to build a German National Theatre for the production 
of his plays—a hope which Wagner, fifty years later, realized for 
his musical dramas in the “Festspielhaus” at Bayreuth. 

Less of a clear thinker than Napoleon, much less of a poet 
than Goethe, Wagner shared with them a prodigious versatility. 
At least he did some things extremely well and could not resist 
dabbling in others that he did not do so well. His mania for 
writing is a case in point. 
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Wagner was forever scribbling. And to everything that he 
wrote he attached an importance which he was forever trying to 
impress upon others. When Wagner, in 1871, decided to publish a 
complete edition of his prose and verse, he gave as a reason his 
belief that whoever is master of an art is best qualified to expound 
that art. This is perfectly true. The trouble is that Wagner was 
not content to write about the one thing he understood supremely 
well—music—, but that he pronounced himself dogmatically on 
politics, on religion, on philosophy and esthetics, on criticism, 
on the peculiarities of the Jewish race, on the drama, on every- 
thing that came into his buzzing head and aroused his interest or 
his ire. 

The bulk of Wagner’s prose writing is polemic or argumenta- 
tive. Because he differed from the rest of men, he had need of 
explaining and of defending himself. He thought that he was 
setting down eternal axioms, when in reality he played prosecutor 
or made speeches for the defense, according to which side he was 
on. In one of his articles he wrote that he was proud, not of his 
achievements as a musician, but of the convictions he had gained 
from these achievements, which he was now able to hand down— 
evidently for the improvement of posterity. But his convictions 
were simply those of a man who considers himself always to be 
in the right, who is driven by motives all of which he deems just, 
and who resorts to means that he allows no one to question. 
Wagner was not an original thinker or a true philosopher. He 
picked up ideas wherever he found suitable ones, namely those 
which lent added strength to his conviction that his behavior, 
his actions, his character, his art work, were unimpeachable and 
unsurpassed. Therefore his artistic theories and his views on . 
life were nothing more than the reflections of his personal devel- 
opment as artist and as man. 

Artistic theories become unpleasantly loud every time some- 
one shouts from the housetops his artistic contrariness. With 
theories the artist challenges the world; he conquers it with master- 
works. When the fight is won, when the truth of a new artistic 
doctrine has been proved, when the new idea has emerged fully 
hatched from the egg of theories, then the shell of its early and 
necessary prison should drop like a cumbersome and confining 
protection no longer needed. We must give Wagner credit for 
having seen this much sooner than his followers did. He knew he 
had won the battle, long before he had spread his richest banners 
to the wind of public opinion. In July, 1853, he wrote from St. 
Moritz to Liszt: “I don’t care to, I can’t, and I won’t theorize 
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any more; and he is not my friend who lures me into this damn 
business.”” Perhaps because Wagner the man had enemies all his 
life—hosts of them—did the artist Wagner feel obliged to keep 
on theorizing to the very end. 

That Wagner, the librettist, did not know how to write poetry 
is now generally conceded. But to say that he was not a poet, 
that he was insensible to “the poetic atmosphere and aroma of 
words” is missing the mark. There are unforgettable lines in 
Wagner’s plays, there are strains of music which in our memory 
remain inseparable from the words. There are instances where 
the dramatic pregnancy of the words outweighs the music. Take 
the returning Tannhiuser’s outburst in the last act: “Schweig 
mir von Rom!” (Speak not of Rome!) Here is the real climax of 
the whole opera—and it is the words, not the music, that make us 
conscious of it. In spite of the wonderful symphonic web, there 
are few passages in Wagner’s operas more tedious than Wotan’s 
harangue to Briinnhilde in the third act of “The Valkyrie” and 
Briinnhilde’s defence. Yet Wagner never wrote anything nobler 
and tenderer than the last words of the sorrowing father when, as 
a punishment for her disobedience, he takes from his child her 
divine nature: “Denn so kehrt der Gott sich dir ab, so kiisst er 
die Gottheit von dir.”” (For thus turneth from thee the God, thus 
doth he kiss the godhead from thee.) With this cry of the blood 
ringing in our ears, the marvellous chords of transition (known as 
the “‘sleep-motive”) well up from the orchestra; and then begin 
the orchestral fireworks with the dancing flames in the wood-winds 
and the glockenspiel. There is certainly a “‘poetic aroma” about 
the words of that simple question which young Siegfried—who 
had never known his parents—asks himself: “Aber wie sah meine 
Mutter wohl aus?” (But how was my mother’s face?) Take the 
soliloquy of Hans Sachs on the morning after the riotous night 
and his world-wise explanation of the rumpus: 

Ein Gliihwurm fand sein Weibchen nicht; 


Der hat den Schaden angericht. 
Der Flieder war’s:—Johannisnacht. 


A glowworm could not find his mate, 
He did the damage perpetrate. 
*Twas lilac time—eve of St. John’s. 


There are many such instances which show that Wagner 
could hit on the appropriate verbal phrase, on the felicitous turn 
of words, or what the French call “‘le mot juste.” And in such 
instances the words are appropriate, not only because they fit the 
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dramatic situation, but because they have that poetic quality 
which unfetters our fancy and makes us read deep beneath the 
words those things that no words can express. They certainly 
always unfettered Wagner’s fancy and enabled him to write music 
which helps to make this deeper meaning unmistakable. 

And yet, of any sustained poetic writing Wagner was 
incapable. All that he needed was now and then—in the salient 
moments—the salient phrase. That sent him headlong into the 
music and acted like the twist that sets the music-top spinning. 
Once only did he reverse the process. That was when the emo- 
tional climax of his life had inspired him to write the lovely 
“Siegfried Idyl’’ for Cosima’s birthday on Christmasday, 1870. 
He had put into this music what was best and most lovable in 
him, his gratitude for the joy over the birth of a son, for the happi- 
ness in the shelter of a peaceful home. When he tried to couch 
these same sentiments in words, he contrived to write two fine 
lines for the opening, but the rest of the poem is plain doggerel. 
And in no line did he match the lofty and serene beauty of the 
music. 

Wagner’s theatrical mind, his early affiliations with the stage, 
predestined him to become a composer of dramatic music. He 
did not write suites and fugues like Bach’s and Handel’s, or sym- 
phonies like Haydn’s and Mozart’s, nor chamber music like Beet- 
hoven’s. These were the masters of a preponderantly formal 
music. The nearest musical relative of Wagner was, not Weber or 
Marschner, but Gluck. Wagner wrote dramatic music because he 
was an absolute slave to emotion. He could not think musically 
without being stirred emotionally. The most formal piece of 
music that Wagner ever wrote is that contrapuntal masterpiece, 
the prelude to the “‘Meistersinger.”” Yet it owed its inception to 
one of those emotional flare-ups in which Wagner’s musical fecun- 
dation produced the finest results. The incident took place on a 
wild-goose-chase to Venice, in December, 1861, to revisit his 
“Tristan” muse, Mathilde Wesendonck, and borrow money from 
her husband. The story is worth telling in Wagner’s own words: 


Wesendonck, who always went about armed with huge field-glasses, 
and was ever ready for sight-seeing, only once took me with him to 
see the Academy of Arts, a building which on my former visits to Venice 
I had only known from the outside. In spite of all my indifference, I 
must confess that the “Assumption of the Virgin,” by Titian, exercised a 
most sublime influence on me, so that, as soon as I realized its conception, 
my old powers revived within me, as though by a sudden flash of inspir- 
ation. I determined at once on the composition of the “‘Meistersinger” 

I had spent four dreary days in Venice, and now started by 
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train on my dull journey to Vienna, following the roundabout overland 
route. It was during this journey that the music of the “‘Meistersinger” 
first dawned on me . . . with the utmost distinctness I at once com- 
posed the principal part of the Overture in C major. 


This story, no doubt, reveals a thoroughly characteristic and 
common occurrence in Wagner’s life. An emotional crisis had to 
start his creative activity. And in these moments of highest 
tension Wagner was in the truest sense a seer endowed with second 
sight, who translated into music what he saw and felt. 

Wagner possessed to a phenomenal degree the gifts of clair- 
voyance and clairaudience. There is no other way of explaining 
what he did. Ifa poetic vision sprang up in his mind, it was accom- 
panied by its musical counterpart. Wagner always heard what 
he saw, what he felt, what he thought—and he saw farther, he 
felt deeper, and thought more passionately than any musician 
had done before him. His faculties of clairvoyance and clair- 
audience became more and more acute as he grew older—or the 
progress continued at least until the completion of the ‘“‘Nibel- 
ungen.” In the music of “Parsifal’”’ there is no really new note. 
It is a musical summing up of the man who had developed his 
powers to their limit. Yet “‘Parsifal’’ furnished the indispensable 
coping stone to the monument of Wagner’s music. 

As the monument rose to ever greater height, the builder 
never ceased to be mindful that it should increase in architectonic 
richness of design. Wagner had no patience with those who were 
content indefinitely to repeat themselves. In a famous letter 
that he wrote to Liszt in 1852 he expressed his disappointment in 
Berlioz, because the Frenchman had not developed, had not 
succeeded in composing something that was different from what 
he had written before. It sounds as if he were pointing to himself 
as a model when he writes: “Children, do something new, some- 
thing new, and again something new! If you cling to the old, the 
devil of unproductiveness will get you and you are the sorriest 
lot of artists.” 

It is useless to speculate what Wagner’s music would have 
been like, in the end, had not his first sojourn in Paris, from Sep- 
tember, 1839, until April, 1842, been a hopeless failure. Had he 
succeeded in giving “Rienzi” in Paris and had the production 
brought him fame and fortune, possibly the world might have 
lost the revolutionary Wagner for one content to turn out more 
“grand operas” of the lucrative Meyerbeerian formula. However, 
probability is against it. Wagner, in Paris, did the lowliest 
hackwork to keep the wolf from the door; but he never sold his 
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art. To nearly every one he ever corresponded with, he complained 
about his lack of funds or openly hinted that a loan or gift would 
be welcome; but unlike the letters of Tschaikowsky’s or those of 
other prominent musicians, his correspondence is singularly free 
from complaints that his inspiration was forsaking him. Even 
while starving in Paris—starving for food and for recognition—he 
went to work on “The Flying Dutchman” which set the curve for 
the stupendous arc that his later operas described. Great as the 
distance between the beginning and the end of this arc may seem, 
there is no mistaking the connection of the two. The first fruit 
of Wagner’s and the last do not differ enough in savor to suggest 
that they grew upon different trees. Nor did the soil that nourished 
them ever cease to drink in the fertilizing influences of predecessors 
and contemporaries alike. 

At sixty-seven, when Wagner wrote the music for “Parsifal,”’ 
he did not compose better tunes, or melodies of a different cast, 
than he had at twenty-seven, when he finished “Rienzi.” He 
never lost his fondness for a certain Weberian sweep of melody 
and orchestral rush, at times not altogether free from a blustering 
swagger. In spite of the improved wind instruments that he 
found pliant to his advancing chromaticism, he never got away 
from the grandiloquent Beethovenian themes built on the open 
notes of the valveless brasses. Although in his autobiography— 
which swarms with the names of contemporary musicians— 
Chopin’s name does not occur a single time, the purling cascades 
and flowering garlands of sound that Chopin bequeathed to music 
were a legacy on which Wagner drew heavily until the end. The 
harmonic opulence and rhythmic nervousness of the Hungarian 
Liszt passed into Wagner’s music to stay there; and admittedly, 
by the transfer they gained. 

To certain mannerisms Wagner clung throughout his evolu- 
tion. The ultra-romantic gruppetto, as an emotional tremor, 
runs through his first opera “The Fairies”; it still turns up in the 
most significant place of Kundry’s narrative in the second act of 
“Parsifal.”” In forty-five years Wagner had discovered nothing 
better. The gruppetto followed by an upward leap of a sixth 
might almost be called an obsession of Wagner’s. It stands out 
prominently on the first page of the “Rienzi” overture; it plays 
an important part in “Tannhiuser”; Briinnhilde resorts to it in 
rousing Siegfried to new deeds; and it contributes notably to 
Isolde’s final apostrophe. But apart from these tell-tale birth- 
marks, the music of Wagner in time changed its face so completely 
as to amount to a transfiguration. 
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On the technical side, the development and originality of 
Wagner’s music are centered in three points: modulation, varia- 
tion, and orchestration. Wagner’s increasing mastery of modu- 
latory devices, of thematic changes, of orchestral coloring, con- 
stitutes his greatest contribution to music. In these three points 
he showed himself the daring innovator and inventor on whose 
discoveries all of our subsequent music rests. Without his growing 
command over these three means he could never have originated 
what he called his “endless melody.”” For—far from being longer 
than ordinary melodies of four, eight or sixteen measures—this 
“endless melody” is in reality the composite of a limited number 
of pregnant but short motives, joined one to the other in endless 
repetition. The marvel, that this repetition escapes being tire- 
some, is due solely to the infinite art with which Wagner learned 
to handle the three chief tools of his musical craft. 

In itself his technical mastery of modulation, variation, and 
orchestration would have availed him little, had not Wagner 
learned to produce with these tools results of unparalleled musical 
characterization, of unfailing psychological effect. Whether it be 
fire or water he tries to depict, whether it be the dark and clammy 
caves of Nibelheim or the bright cerulean abode of Lohengrin, 
his elements are unmistakable, his colors are true. The storm 
in the “Flying Dutchman,” the “murmurs of the woods” in 
“Siegfried,” those ravishing last eighteen measures of the second 
act of the “Meistersinger,” with the empty, moonlit street of 
medizval Nuremberg returning to its nightly peace—these are 
but a few samples of Wagner’s musical brush-work and the 
vividness of his amazing tonal pictures. He was not only a painter 
of large canvases, but he excelled as a miniaturist. In a detail, 
such as the single chord which occurs on the word “blau’”’ (blue) 
when Tristan, in the beginning of the opera, points to the distant 
shore of Cornwall, we can measure the subtlety with which 
Wagner’s imagination worked. We may truly say that Wagner 
had only one sense, his hearing, and that the sharpness of this 
sense amounted to clairaudience. 

In a letter to Mathilde Wesendonck that has been often 
quoted, Wagner confessed that his technique was gradually resolv- 
ing into a more and more skillful devising of modulatory transitions. 
No doubt, Wagner was right. And he knew that here he was 
breaking ground and unearthing virgin gold. But it would be 
erroneous to assume that his skill consisted solely in the ease with 
which he contrived the passage from one unresolved harmony to 
the next, or from one key to another. The extraordinary part of 
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such mobile scores as “Tristan” and the “Nibelungen”’ is the 
remarkable balance and relationship of tonalities that lie at the 
bottom of these perpetually fluctuating modulations and decep- 
tive cadences. Only within the last three or four years, Alfred 
Lorenz analyzed for the first time in a deeply revealing study the 
consistent structure of tonalties that forms the hidden framework 
of these unwieldy scores. Whether Wagner followed herein a 
consciously developed plan or was guided merely by his unerring 
intuition, we can not tell—at least not without knowing more 
about the sketches of these operas that are being guarded at 
Wahnfried more jealously than Fafner watched over his treasure. 

A stout volume might be filled with examples showing the 
adroitness with which Wagner learned to apply the time-worn 
device of variation to his melodic material and its harmonic 
metamorphoses. And it is not “variation” in the older acceptance 
of the word. It is not mere elaboration and figuration of a theme 
in a display of ingenuity, as we find it in Haydn or Mozart. Nor 
is it the variation that delights in rhythmic and harmonic modi- 
fications of a theme, dear to Beethoven and Brahms. With 
Wagner a specific motive, to which a specific thought or emotion 
attaches, is varied or modified according to the slightest change 
of the thought or emotion. It is psychological variation of a 
musical theme. A telling example may be seen in the “fire” 
motive of the “Nibelungen.” From its first appearance in “Rhein- 
gold” as the symbol of the fire-god, Loge, until it accompanies 
the lighting of the funeral pyre in the last act of the “Twilight 
of the Gods,” it undergoes transformations that are comparable 
only to the ever-changing flame itself. 

It is astounding with what psychological understanding 
Wagner went to work by the time he wrote the score of “Tristan.” 
There is nothing in all music like the agonizing tension he creates 
with a motive of four notes the moment that Tristan, in the first 
act, heeds at last Isolde’s summons and appears before her. Each 
faces the other without uttering a word, while in the orchestra 
those four notes, swelling convulsively, are as the spasm that 
chokes the throat and binds the tongue. And when Isolde and 
Tristan have regained their voices, that same spasmodic motive 
rises and falls like the mercury in a barometer, registering the 
curves of conflicting passions, until the four notes round out, with 
an ominous storm warning, the very phrase with which Isolde 
hails the magic potion that is to seal their doom. 

Or take what is perhaps the most pathetic moment in the 
whole tragedy: when faithful Kurwenal, fatally struck, sinks at 
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the feet of Tristan and clutching his dead master’s hand apolo- 
gizes for following him into death. “Tristan! Master! Chide him 
not if thy man would go with thee!” And as Kurwenal dies, his 
motive—and the motive that signifies home, Kareol Castle, peace- 
ful and sunny life—returns in the orchestra for the last time, but 
so subtly transformed as to make it seem the mere shadow, the 
spectre of the original theme. It is one measure only in a score 
inexhaustible in riches. Yet, that one measure may well serve 
as a shining example of what meaning the term “variation” had 
assumed in music when the sorcerer Wagner put his touch 
to it. 

In a broader sense, of course, Wagner’s art of “variation,” 
in order to achieve its ends, relied on help from the orchestra. 
In the one measure just mentioned it is the use of the oboes and 
bassoons pianissimo and of the muted violoncello that gives its 
unearthly pallor to a musical phrase which had previously appeared 
clad in the richest orchestral hues. And the colorfulness, the 
gorgeousness of Wagner’s orchestra was something unknown 
before him; he trained our ears to a new volume and a new quality 
of sound. The horn of Siegfried is no longer that of Oberon. 
King Marke’s bass-clarinet has nothing in common with the bass- 
clarinet in the third act of Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots.” The violins 
of the “Lohengrin” prelude and the violins in Louis Spohr’s 
“Jessonda” are not the same. The mere visual difference between 
Wagner’s later scores and those of his contemporaries is that 
which strikes the eye on comparing cotton cloth of a single shade 
shot through with one or two silken strands of different colors in 
a conspicuous pattern, and cloth woven out of a multitude of 
colored threads, so harmoniously blended and so deftly arranged 
that the changing patterns merge one into the other continuously 
and overspread the entire fabric of brocaded silk and velvet. 
Wagner’s methods of orchestration are no longer a secret. They 
have been imitated; they have never been surpassed. Wagner 
was the first to raise instrumental polyphony to the pinnacle which 
vocal polyphony had attained in the age of Palestrina, Lasso, 
Vittoria, and William Byrd. But whereas these old masters 
represent the neighboring peaks in a high range of contemporary 
talent schooled in the principles of a slowly developed style of 
composition that originated in the Netherlands, Wagner’s orches- 
tral polyphony mounts abruptly like a lone volcano in the plain. 
And sound flowed from its cone in fiery streams of molten lava. 
Even now it has not cooled entirely; the glow of it still empurples 
the sky. If it brought devastation, it also brought unparalleled 
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fertility. Out of Wagner’s volcanic ashes grew harvest after 
harvest of new music. 

Since the advent of the newest music—that is, within the last 
twenty years or so—the younger musicians incline to be oblivious 
of their debt to Wagner. We who have stepped into our fifth 
decade are the last “perfect Wagnerites.”” No person who to-day 
is less than forty years of age can possibly feel toward Wagner’s 
music as those of us do who first encountered it not later than at 
the end of the 19th century. Then it was at the height of its glory. 
It had conquered all opposition. It still retained something of 
its formidable novelty. The performances of Wagner’s later operas 
had reached a splendor unknown to Wagner himself. Bayreuth, 
the Prinz-Regenten Theater in Munich, were shrines to which 
worshippers from the farthest ends of the globe made annual 
pilgrimage. And for the faithful, not even the beer and sausages 
in the intermissions of the four- and five-hour orgies could break 
the spell. Those of us who between 1890 and 1900 heard for the 
first time “Tristan,” Meistersinger,”’ and the “Ring,” are 
the last beings on this earth who will have experienced the impact 
with the full force of Wagner’s genius. 

If Wagner’s music emanated from a person technically sane 
but actually neurotic and psychopathic, what are we to think of 
Debussy, Schoenberg, and Strawinsky? They have taught our 
ears to hear things which make Wagner seem like a pompous and 
garrulous but innocent old man. A new age is talking a new 
musical language. Nothing can stop the course of progress. The 
seduction that a fresh aspect of beauty exercises upon susceptible 
natures is very powerful. But while our conceptions of beauty 
may change according to the eternal law of satiety and variety, 
the permanency of the masterwork remains secure. And Wagner, 
though receding into the background of time, still looms above 
his successors as a full-sized master. Wagner’s personality, under 
the scalpel of the biographer, has suffered the disfigurement of a 
thorough-going autopsy. The post-mortem of the man’s character 
reads like the report of a psychopath on a criminal or a degenerate. 
But there are pages—many pages—of this man’s music which 
prove that human frailty was paired in him with superhuman 
strength of will and boundless creative energy. The combination 
produced a phenomenon the like of which we have yet to see. 
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